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Chronicle 


Home News.— Discussion in the Senate on the 
Boulder Dam project ended on December 14 when 
the Swing-Johnson bill was adopted by a vote of 64 
to 11. The chief point in debate was 
the threatened invasion of private 
business by Congress. The measure 
then went to joint committee, and on December 18 
was approved by the House and sent to the President. 
The bill provides for the construction of a dam at the 
Black Canyon site in the Colorado River to provide 
irrigation in seven States, and for a power plant, the 
latter to be constructed by the Government or by 
private capital, as may be decided by the Secretary of 
the Interior. In addition to the President’s signature, 
the assent of the States concerned must be obtained. 

On December 18, the much discussed Kellogg 
Treaty was reported out of the Senate by a committee 
vote of 14 to 2, with two Senators not voting. It was 
said that the committee unanimously 
favored adoption by the Senate, but 
in the opinion of some it would be 
necessary to add a clear statement of what the Senate 
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Treaty project be approved first, the cruiser proposi- 
tion, it was urged, would seem a contradictory one. 

The proposal of Senator Bruce to appropriate 
$300,000,000 instead of $13,500,000 for the enforcement 
of Prohibition, while rejected in the Senate by the 
narrow margin of three votes, gave 
rise to some very plain speaking. Sen- 
ator Bruce based his proposal on the 
statement of Prohibition Director Doran who had 
testified that this sum would be necessary. Even 
some of the most ardent “drys” agreed that enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act was not satisfactory. On 
December 18, another spirited debate arose in the 
House. The appropriation was held, however, to the 
original sum, plus $19,000,000 for Coast Guard work. 

On December 18, the battleship Utah headed north- 
ward from Uruguay, carrying President-elect Hoover 
to Rio de Janeiro on the last lap of his journey. 
Throughout the trip Mr. Hoover's 
Hoover’s progress has been like a triumphal 
Mission march. Here and there outbursts by 
“Reds” and radicals have caused some trouble to the 
police, but on the whole, this mission of good will and 
friendship, as Mr. Hoover has designated it, has been 
marked-by no false diplomatic step, or untoward inci- 
dent. The conventional things were said in every pub- 
lic meeting, but on December 16, La Nacion, of Rio 
de Janeiro, published an exclusive interview with 
Mr. Hoover in which he rejected the theory that the 
United States intended to act as “an elder brother” to 
the South American nations, and disclaimed any pur- 
pose to “intervene” in their affairs. 


Prohibition 


Mr. 


Austria—The Vienna police seized seven cases of 
machine gun supplies which were being smuggled into 


Hungary. The local customs authorities detected the 
attempt when one of the cases, which 
—— was being loaded into a barge of the 


Danube Shipping Company, broke 
open and revealed weapons instead of “oil motors” as 
the label indicated. The police started a secret in- 
vestigation which disclosed that the forwarding 
agency, Blum and Popper of Vienna, claimed that they 
represented a motorcycle factory, and the actual 
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sender, Arthur Reutter, a retired Austro-Hungarian 
general of artillery, admitted that he had shipped only 
pre-War cartridge belts intended for a Budapest car- 
pet manufacturer. General Reutter, however, admit- 
ted having sent only five of the seven cases, The 
other two were sent by an international smuggler 
named Nicholas Kemeny. The police had reasons to 
believe that the two consignors acted together. The 
incident in some respects resembles the St. Gotthard 
affair which occurred last January and led to a hearing 
before the Council of the League of Nations upon the 
official request of the Little Entente, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania. Details of the present 
incident were supplied to the Little Entente. 

When news of the seizure reached Count Bethlen, 
Hungarian Premier, he left Lugano for Vienna where 
he spent some time in consultation with the Austrian 
Chancellor, Msgr. Seipel. The Count 


Bethlen 7 
Visits refused to make any _ statement. 
Vienna Rumors suggested that the weapons 


might have been destined for supporters of the Arch- 
duke Albrecht; others, from Hungarian sources inti- 
mated that the present affair was timed to discredit 
Hungary and lessen her chances of receiving the new 
loan for which Count Bethlen intended to plead before 
the Council of the League. 


Bolivia.—The trouble with Paraguay threatened to 
become more serious when, on December 15, the Bo- 
livian President announced that the Paraguayan Fort 
Buqueron was taken after severe 
fighting. However the crisis took a 
more hopeful turn when in response 
to the communications from the League of Nations 
and from the International Conference of American 
States on Conciliation and Arbitration, sitting in 
Washington, both Governments expressed willingness 
te abide by the arbitration suggestions in the com- 
munications. Supplementing the peace moves from 
Lugano and Washington, it was announced that the 
Holy See had sent personal telegrams, worded’ exactly 
alike, addressed to the Presidents of the two Repub- 
lics. The Pope’s move followed conversations had by 
him a few days earlier with Msgr. Chialo, recently 
appointed Apostolic Nuncio to Bolivia. The tele- 
grams, which were not regular diplomatic communi- 
cations, were a paternal appeal for concord and peace. 


The War 


Canada.—Recent immigration into Canada assumed 
such increased importance that the Hierarchy of the 


Dominion decided to organize a national agency 
under the title of the Catholic Migra- 


National 
iendiaeston tion Society. An Advisory Council, 
Satiety consisting of the Archbishops of To- 


ronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Ottawa, will be in control of the affairs of the 
Society. A board of five laymen, with a managing 
director and an executive secretary, will transact the 
routine business. In each diocese, there is to be a 


separate board whose members will deal with matters 
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affecting local immigration. Heretofore, several Cath- 
olic groups have been interested in the welfare of im- 
migration from Great Britain, Ireland and the Con- 
tinent. It is understood that these may continue to 
function in their limited spheres but in coordination 
with the national society. 


China.—An anti-Japanese student demonstration at 
Nanking all but occasioned a Cabinet crisis on De- 
cember 14. The purpose of the demonstration was 
to demand the proclamation of tariff 
autonomy and greater publicity con- 
cerning the Government’s conversa- 
tions with Japan, and to protest the so-called Nishi- 
hara loans. In the course of the demonstration the 
residence of Dr. C. T. Wang, the Nationalist Foreign 
Minister, was attacked, and rioting followed so that 
troops and gendarmes had to be called out. The 
episode occasioned the immediate return of Dr. Wang 
from Shanghai and the presentation of his resignation, 
though this was promptly declined by President 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

The American Consulate at Nanking which, it will 
be recalled, was closed following the attacks on for- 
eigners at that place on March 24, 1927, was reopened, 
‘: thus formally ending the strained re- 
co en lations between the two Govern- 

ments. On December 19, the 
Associated Press reported that an Anglo-Chinese 
tariff treaty had been signed, and a move that was in- 
terpreted as tantamount to de jure recognition by 
Great Britain of the Nationalist Government. Though 
the text of the treaty was not published, it was under- 
stood that it provided uniform import duties for both 
Chinese and British nationals and for the abrogation 
of all treaties limiting the rights of China in regard to 
tonnage dues. Great Britain was further said to have 
waved special customs duty on the Sino-India and 
Sino-Burmese frontiers in exchange for a most fa- 
vored nation clause. 


Cabinet 
Crisis 





France.—Further investigation of the fraud of the 
Gazette du Franc brought additional political compli- 
cations, when the name of Henri Dumay, director of 
the Quotidien, one of the chief organs 


Fraud 
Inquiry of the Radical Socialist party, began 
Spreads to figure prominently in the inquiry 


into the promotion schemes of Mme. Hanau. M. 
Dumay promptly resigned from his editorial post. An 
earlier attempt had been made to involve M. Jean 
Hennessy, Minister of Agriculture, who stated in the 
Chamber that he was merely a stockholder of the 
Quotidien, and had no active part in its management. 
On December 20, a group of students broke into the 
offices of the Ministry of Agriculture and created con- 
siderable disturbance before they were dispersed by 
the police. 


Germany.—When Paul Loebe, President of the 
Reichstag, called a session to consider the supple- 
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mentary budget bill totaling 90,000,000 marks (about 
$22,500,000), of which 12,000,000 
marks are to be appropriated for a 
new Zeppelin, the Deputies protested 
against considering the measure at such a time be- 
cause the printed bill had not been in their possession 
for the prescribed number of hours before its reading 
in plenary session. Herr Loebe, therefore, selected ten 
o'clock at night for the first reading in order to give 
the Deputies time to read the printed bill and ordered 
the second session to be held immediately after mid- 
night to comply with the law demanding that bills be 
read on different days———The Reichstag ratified 
without debate a mediation and arbitration treaty with 
the United States and commercial agreements with 
China, Panama and the Union of South Africa. 


Reichstag 
Session 


Great Britain—As an emergency aid for the relief 
of the unemployed miners, Premier Baldwin an- 
nounced that an immediate grant of £250,000 had 
been given to the Lord Mayor’s fund. 
An additional grant of £100,000 was 
apportioned for the transference of 
married miners and their families from the depressed 
areas. It was estimated that there were about one 
million people in the mining districts who were suf- 
fering acutely from poverty and starvation. The re- 
lief grant was stated to be merely an emergency 
measure. A larger program for the help of the miners 
and other unemployed persons was outlined by the 
Premier. The estimated expenditure for relief pur- 
poses during the year 1929 was stated to be in excess 
of £3,000,000. 

Resumption of trade relations with Soviet Russia 
was mentioned by Ralph Boothby, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Win- 
ston Churchill, in a speech before the 
House of Commons. Though stating 
that he was speaking as an individual, 
his remarks were interpreted as indicative of the mind 
of Mr. Churchill. And these, in turn, were supposed 
to represent the opinion of the capitalistic and financial 
leaders in England. Mr. Boothby declared that Soviet 
Russia must be recognized as a permanent factor in 
Europe. He said that a large amount of credit was 
available in London if the Soviet would give the 
proper guarantees. But the Soviet must give assur- 
ances in regard to the payment of the pre-War debts 
and to the discontinuance of propaganda. The views 
expressed by Mr. Boothby were not wholly acceptable 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain, the Foreign Minister. He 
stated that the Government would not consider the 
resumption of any negotiations until propaganda hos- 
tile to the British Empire had ceased. In answer to 
questions from the House, he declared that he had 
much evidence to show that the Soviet activities were 


still being carried on. 


Relief for 
Miners 


Relations with 
Soviet Russia 


Ireland.—The results of the Senate election, the 
first carried on in accordance with the system devised 
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this autumn, were announced on December 4. In the 
new method, the electors were the 
members of the Senate and the Dail. 
The vote was in accordance with the 
proportional representation system. 213 ballots were 
issued, and all but one were returned. There were 
twenty-seven candidates for the nineteen senatorial 
vacancies. Six of these were for a period of nine 
years, eight for a period of six years, and five for a 
three-year period. The Ministerialist party secured 
the election of all of its eight candidates, and the 
Fianna Fail party likewise won places for the six 
candidates it presented. 


Senate 
Elections 


Italy.—The resignation from the Cabinet of Luigi 
Federzoni, Minister of Colonies, on December 18, fol- 
lowed his appointment to a place in the Senate. Pre- 
mier Mussolini assumed the Cabinet 
post of the new Senator. 1] Duce now 
holds seven portfolios out of thirteen 
in the Cabinet, being Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Army, Navy, Internal Affairs, Corporations, Aero- 
nautics, and Colonies. Senator Federzoni had been a 
member of the Cabinet since the establishment of the 
Fascist regime.——Marshal Cardona, chief of staff of 
the Italian forces during the first three years of the 
World War, was dangerously ill at Bordighera. 


Cabinet 


Jugoslavia.—The intransigeant stand appeared to 
be growing in Croatia, instead of lessening. On De- 
cember 7, the Zagreb district council voted not to 
allow General Maximovitch, who had 
been appointed Prefect of the city and 
environs, to sit in the council. The 
new Prefect was shunned on all sides, and a similar 
reception was given to General Tomitch, the newly 
appointed commander of the Zagreb military zone. 


Croatian 
Resistance 


Mexico.—Affairs continued perilous for the Crom 
in its conflict with the Government, and in three days 
at least twenty-five member unions, listing about 
25,000 workers, had withdrawn. This 


The Crom, . , 
the State, and was interpreted as foredooming the 
the Chaseh Crom to gradual dissolution, the more 


so as the resignations were followed by charges of 
misappropriation of funds by executives of the Crom. 
There was no improvement in the revolution, 
notwithstanding several leaders were reported exe- 
cuted in the diaffected Provinces and a number of the 
“rebels” were taken. Active persecution of Catholics 
continued and several groups were arrested for their 
presence at Mass in private homes. A report that ne- 
gotiations were under way for a settlement of the 
Catholic situation was met by the statment of Pro- 
visional President Gil, “I know of no basis for the re- 
ports.” On December 19, Excelsior carried the un- 
confirmed announcement that the Holy See had ap- 
pointed Archbishop Ruiz y Flores, of Michoacan to 


the vacant see of Mexico City. 
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Rome.—The celebration of the golden jubiliee of the 
priesthood of the Holy Father opened on December 
20, on which date he entered upon his fiftieth year as 
a priest. The festivities will continue 
Jubilee during the year. The event was 
as Priest marked by celebration of Mass in St. 
Peter’s by the Pontiff, while other services were con- 
ducted at the church where he celebrated his first 
Mass forty-nine years ago. On the same day Cardinal 
Vannutelli consecrated the new cathedral at Ostia. 
The new Lombard Seminary at Rome was opened on 
the following day.—Cardinal Francica-Nava di Bon- 
fite, Archbishop of Catania, Sicily, died at Rome on 
December 8, at the advanced age of 82. He had been 
created Cardinal by Pope Leo XIII in 1899. 

Contrary to the advance rumors in the secular press, 
no new Cardinals were created by the Holy Father in 
the consistory of December 17, which was a secret 
one. The Pontiff’s allocution dealt 
with a review of the year, in which he 
termed the Twenty-ninth Eucharistic 
Corigress at Sydney the outstanding event, stating 
that he wished to devote to so important and success- 
ful affair a whole allocution. He expressed apprecia- 
tion for the attitude of the non-Catholics of Sydney, 
whose sympathy and active assistance had contributed 
so much to the success of the Congress. He also took 
the occasion to voice his hope for the recovery of 
King George, in answer to prayers offered for him. 


Pontiff’s 


Consistory 


Rumania.—The Government’s victory over the 
Bratianu interests, manifested in the election returns 
for the Rumanian Chamber of Deputies, reported in 
last week’s issue, was followed by 
another triumph when elections for 
the Senate took place on December 
16, and the returns gave the Peasant party 110 seats, 
including all but three of the electoral mandates which 
went to the Hungarian minorities. The Opposition 
or Liberal party, of which M. Bratianu is the leader, 
failed to win a single Senatorial seat. The dual vic- 
tory of the Government at the polls was interpreted 
as a popular vote of confidence in Dr. Maniu. 


Senate 
Elections 


Russia.—On December 15 the Soviet Congress ter- 
minated its latest session. Its chief concern was with 
the national uneasiness over food supplies. The Gov- 
ernment denied that there was any 
shortage of bread though all during 
the month there were long bread lines 
outside of Moscow’s bakeries, creating a real “run” 
on bread. It will be recalled that while crops in the 
central and Northern provinces were poor this year 
the national harvest was, on the whole, slightly above 
last year’s yield. However, the repression of private 
trading has put a heavier demand than formerly on 
the State sources of supply. Following out this re- 
pressive program, which is part of the Soviet’s effort 
to end capitalism throughout Russia, the Congress 
voted to follow to the letter its agrarian policy out- 


Soviet 
Congress 
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lined in the November plenary session of the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee. 


Spain.—Premier Primo de Rivera, discussing the 
condition of the Government on December 17, de- 
clared that he considered it necessary to continue the 
dictatorship for some further time, 


De Rivera e 
Defends before promulgating the new Con- 
Dictatorship stitution and inaugurating the par- 


liamentary form of government for which it will pro- 
vide. He stated he was looking forward to the oppor- 
tunity to render to that body a full account of all the 
acts of his administration. Making a distinction be- 
tween purely legalistic laws and the obligations of 
the moral law, he pointed out that it was of the nature 
of a dictatorship to disregard in a crisis many of the 
prescriptions of the former class, though not of the 
latter. On this basis he defended his course. 


League of Nations—The Lugano meeting of the 
League of Nations Council closed on December 15 
with renewed protestations of good will on the part 
of the “big three,” but without evi- 


Lugano . : 
Meeting dence of much practical accomplish- 
Closes ment outside of the influence exerted 


in the Bolivian-Paraguay dispute. In consequence 
London, Berlin, and Paris papers all mainifested a cer- 
tain disappointment with the meeting, though their 
comments expressed confidence for the future of in- 
ternational relations. A statement issued by the “big 
three” pledged the unremitting efforts of their Gov- 
ernments to end the difficulties left over from the War. 

Announcement was made that an accord between 
Great Britain and Italy has been reached as to the 
procedure for carrying out the agreement of settle- 
ment of the reparations problem and 
evacuation of the Rhineland. A 
threatened German-Polish riot in the 
last session of the Council, when Dr. Stresemann rose 
to reply to a charge by M. Zaleski against the Ger- 
mans in Silesia, was averted by the good offices of 
M. Briand. Advance was also reported in the solu- 
tion of the Polish-Lithuanian trouble inasmuch as the 
Lithuanian delegate consented to an examination by 
the League’s Transit Committee of the situation 
created by the occupation of the Polish forces of the 
City of Vilna. The Committee will report in March. 


Agenda 





For all patrons, friends and contributors, the 
Editors of AMERICA sincerely pray a blessed and 
a happy New Year. 

The first number of the year will be devoted 
to a survey of the world’s history during 1928. 
Additional pages of “ Chronicle” will record the 
important events that have happened in each 
country. General articles will analyze the prog- 
ress of Catholicism in America and Europe, 
while specialized articles will summarize the ad- 
vances and achievements in education, sociology 
and literature. 
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The Dove on the Battleship 


AILING on a mission of peace, the President-desig- 

nate greets our neighbors to the South from the deck 
of a battleship. Perhaps there is some incongruity be- 
tween the olive branch which he proffers and the guns 
that loom aloft as he extends it. The pacifists are some- 
what disturbed, but there may be much wisdom in the 
combination. Perhaps a simpler explanation can be found 
in the fact that since Mr. Hoover is travelling on Gov- 
ernment property, he travels perforce on an engine of 
war. At present the Mayflower rides at anchor in the 
Potomac, and the Government has no painted liners at its 
disposal. 

In any case, it matters little how Mr. Hoover travels. 
What is of importance is what Mr. Hoover says in 
South America and what he does. We sincerely trust 
that he will be able to dissipate the persuasion, fairly 
common in Central and South America, that the average 
American is a combination of Moloch, Ananias, and Mam- 
mon—a creature who wants money more than he wants 
anything else, and who is not overscrupulous in his choice 
of means to get it. 

Mr. Hoover will have much to say about business re- 
lations, as is wholly proper. But we may assume that he 
will not confine himself to this mercantile topic. While 
he discusses international banking, he will also do well to 
discuss matters which are calculated to stimulate interna- 
tional good feeling; the Monroe doctrine, for instance. 
If he can persuade the South Americans that this famous 
doctrine implies no encroachment upon their independence 
and no reflection upon their ability to provide for their 
foreign and domestic interests, without alien intrusion, he 
will have done much to set this Government in a new light. 
Without impeaching the wisdom of his Republican an- 
cestors, Mr. Hoover might let it be known that millions 


of his fellow citizens are of the opinion that when the it. 
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Federal Government confines itself to the duties assigned 
it in its present area, it will have quite enough to do. 
To these American citizens the very possibility that the 
United States may enter a new period of territorial ex- 
pansion is abhorrent. 

Some thirty years ago we found ourselves engaged in a 
foreign war, and at its conclusion we sent our troops into 
islands in the far Pacific, the very names of which were 
a novelty to most of our people. It is said that even 
President McKinley did not know where to find the 
Philippines on the map. For good or for evil, we then 
took upon ourselves new political ventures and new social 
responsibilities for which we were not, to state the case 
with studied reserve, admirably fitted. No one who now 
looks back upon that experiment in imperialism can wish 
to repeat it in South America, Canada, Central America, 
Mexico, or anywhere else. 

More commerce with foreign countries, particularly 
with the nations of South America, may bring us some- 
what nearer that general prosperity of which much is said 
and little seen. But we wish no more territory, no pro- 
tectorates, and, last of all, no “spheres of influence ”’ 
created by American banking houses and bondholders. 
Under whatever name disguised, they distract us from 
our proper work and spell calamity. 


The Pharisees Triumphant 


HALL the time ever come when Prohibition ceases to 

claim the first-page headlines? As the year draws to 
a close, the topic was never more bitterly discussed. Sena- 
tor Bruce, possibly with the intention of showing the 
country exactly what Prohibition means, insisted on rais- 
ing the appropriation for its enforcement next year to 
$300,000,000. The Senate agreed, but the Prohibitionists 
in the House demanded that the item be reduced to some 
thirty million dollars. 

In the course of the House debate, the failure of Pro- 
hibition enforcement was frankly conceded. One Prohi- 
bitionist even admitted grave doubt whether Volsteadism 
could ever be enforced. These admissions were hardly 
necessary. That enforcement is at present a scandalous 
farce, and that the fanatical wing of the Prohibitionists 
who now dominate the situation, intend it to remain a 
farce, is clear from their refusal to vote for the larger 
appropriation. So long as present conditions remain un- 
changed, i. e., with the Amendment in the Constitution 
and a statute on the books, they are satisfied. The de- 
moralizing conditions necessarily connected with non-en- 
forcement disturb them not a whit. The riot of corrup- 
tioa among public officials, unparalleled in any other Gov- 
ernment department, and the orgies of drinking among 
young people, especially those at school and college, leave 
them unmoved. The great moral experiment presents a 
fair front to the public, they seem to think, and they are 
not concerned with the mass of rottenness which it con- 
ceals. 

For a number of years we have been hugging the delu- 
sion that any evil could be cured by passing a law against 

But in most instances, that delusion was presented 
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with a charming simplicity which almost disarmed criti- 
cism; and generally it yielded to a statement of plain fact. 
Prohibition, as it has existed for the last five years, hugs 
no such delusion. It is the embodiment of Pharisaism 
triumphant. 

It is as easy to get drunk on Prohibition, as the late 
Dr. Gunsaulus of Chicago used to say, as it is on whiskey. 
But it is our judgment that the groups who now control 
the situation are not even honestly drunk. Could they 
sleep off their intoxication, the future would not be so 
dark. Drunkenness is an infinitely smaller evil than 
hypocrisy, and Wisdom Incarnate has told us that there 
is more hope of the Kingdom of God for the harlot and 
the publican than for the Pharisee. 

The only ray of light in all this darkness is the awak- 
ening consciousness of the need to protect our young 
people against the ravages of intemperate drinking. 
Never were the obligations of parents in this matter more 
serious. We trust that particular care will be taken at 
this season of festivities so that very few will return to 
school next week still suffering from the effects of 


alcoholism. 


The Year of the Lord 1929 


| he a few days men will turn a new page in the ledger 
of life and the body politic will begin another chapter 
in the story of its national affairs and international re- 
lations. Obviously the occasion is provocative of retro- 
spection and speculation. 

The passing year has doubtless brought its fairly pro- 
portionate quota of ups and downs, joys and sorrows, 
triumphs and failures, to each of us. Yet withal it will 
have proved the happy one friends wished us when it 
opened if its crosses were carried with courage and our 
consolations did not result in subsequent illusions. As the 
year wanes and its shadows and sunshine fade into mem- 
ories there will be just cause for a hearty Te Deum if the 
grace of God possesses our hearts and finds us at one 
with Him, at peace with our fellows, and still inspired 
to carry on with life’s ideals undimmed. By this test we 
can best gauge in the clear light of eternity our ultimate 
gains or losses. 

Notwithstanding that clouds sometimes gathered on the 
horizon, the story of the country’s international relations 
during the twelve months just closing has been gratify- 
ing. Not. only is the United States in harmony with the 
world, but she stands respected and influential on the 
Continent and in the Orient as well as nearer home. Yet 
the season being proverbially one of self-examination and 
good resolve, it may not be amiss for the national con- 
science to take thought with itself on the motives that 
actuate these relations, whether they be Christian prin- 
ciples or the mere dictates of diplomacy. Only from the 
former can stable good will result. Profitably too, many 


we inquire whether the position America commands in 
world affairs is being employed for mankind’s moral and 
spiritual advantage as well as for the economic and ma- 


terial benefit of the nations. 
Continued prosperity and, in many fields, notable pro- 
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gress make up our record of achievement at home during 
1928. A kind Providence has favored our people with 
a plentiful share of heaven’s blessings and by contrast 
with some other nations neither war, famine, pestilence 
nor internal discord has troubled them. Yet beneath the 
optimism that prevails rumblings are audible that should 
give one pause. Sober-minded citizens deprecate a 
weakening of law and order: destructive influences are 
openly at work to undermine the home and the sacredness 
of the family circle: there is a growing disregard in 
many quarters of God and the supernatural: religion and 
morality are being unduly neglected: lax thinking and 
laxer living are in evidence. Here is indeed food for 
thought. In vain will financial prosperity or material 
achievement substitute for a nation’s piety and justice 
and charity and purity and temperance. 

The New Year stands ahead, unknown for what it will 
bring us. Whether, however, it will be reckoned in the 
end a success or failure is much a matter of one’s own 
making. So long as the individual remains sound at the 
core, national happiness and international amity will be 
bound to prevail. Hence not unwisely does Mother 
Church on New Year’s Day offer as timely for the medi- 
tation of the Catholic Christian, St. Paul’s pregnant in- 
junction: 

Dearly beloved: The grace of God our Saviour hath appeared 
to all men, instructing us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
desires, we should live soberly, and justly, and godly in this 
world, looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of 
the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself 
for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and might 
cleanse to himself a people acceptable, a pursuer of good works. 

In the spirit of this message AMERICA wishes all its 
readers a Happy and Holy New Year. 


Protestant Legislation at Washington 


IKE Mr. Micawber, our old friend, the Federal Edu- 

cation bill, is preparing for a leap. Up to the present, 
Congress has taken no notice of it. It has been buried 
under the rocks of Boulder Dam, and swept away by the 
flood of Prohibition appropriations. But it is uncon- 
Its head may be bloody, but it 
is unterrified. 

On more than one occasion we have expressed admira- 
tion for the perseverance of the Smith-Townerites. If 
they have left anything undone to grace Washington with 
a set of new offices to house a Federal Department of 
Education, we do not know what that thing is. Like 
other movements, so this campaign too, has had its luna- 
tic fringe, consisting of the Klan and other morons who 
lie awake at night for fear of a fell descent at dawn on 
Peavine Center, Tennessee, by the Pope. What potency 
the Smith-Townerites attribute to this fringe, cannot be 
said. Possibly it is significant, however, that like other 
politicians, aiming for higher prizes, they have never cared 
to dissociate this noble experiment in education and moral- 
ity from the support of men and women who have 
neither. 

What is possibly the beginning of a new campaign is 
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hinted at in a communication to the Supreme Council, 
33°, Bulletin, by an unnamed gentleman who describes him- 
self as “a close reader and student of the various educa- 
tional bills such as the Curtis-Reed bill.” This person 
calls upon us to imitate the Mexican Government which 
“with as fine courage as has been displayed in this gen- 
eration ” has put the Catholic Church in its proper place. 
The connection between the Mexican Government and its 
machinations against religion, on the one hand, and the 
Federal Education bill on the other, is not at all clear, 
until we remember that in the minds of the Klan, and of 
at least some Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction, this 
bill can be used as a club wherewith to belabor Papists. 
“A large proportion of our citizens are Protestants,” 
writes this Masonic correspondent, “and I believe it is 
true that the vast majority of Protestants are in favor of 
this measure, yet nothing is done.” 

This is a fairly frank plea for special legislation. The 
bill is to be passed by Congress, not because of its har- 
mony with the Constitution, but because Protestants de- 
mand it. 

Readers of this Review need not be told that in dis- 
cussing the Federal Education bill we have considered it 
only in the light of constitutional principles. We have 
opposed it steadily because, in our judgment, it is an in- 
vasion upon rights which must be safeguarded if our con- 
stitutional form of government is to be maintained. Again 
and again, the Supreme Court, holding to ancient tradi- 
tions, has observed that the rights of the several States 
are fully as necessary in the framework of government 
established by the Constitution, as the rights ceded to the 
Federal Government. Under that instrument, education 
is a concern reserved to the States and forbidden to Con- 
gress. Any bill which even indirectly tends to disturb 
the constitutional balance of power between the States 
and the central Government, acts not only to destroy the 
right of which the bill makes mention, but every other 
constitutional right and guarantee. If Congress may dis- 
regard the Constitution to interfere with, even under the 
guise of “aid,” education in the States, it may also dis- 
regard such tremendously important inhibitions upon its 
power as those contained in the Ten Amendments. An 
attack on one is an attack on all. 

Our opposition, therefore, is based wholly upon con- 
stitutional grounds. As a matter of fact, however, if we 
wished to destroy the public-school system, we could think 
of no more effective weapon than the complete bureau- 
cratic control, definitely prescribed in the original Smith- 
Towner bill of October, 1918, and indirectly provided for 
in all its successors. No institution, however strong, 
could long withstand such corruption. 

A blind unreasoning hatred of the Catholic Church can 
betray its unhappy victims into the expression of opin- 
ions which a calmer mind would disown. Federal educa- 
tion or no Federal education, the Catholic Church will 
continue undismayed in its works of charity, enlighten- 
ment, and teaching. That is certain. But with Federal 


education, and all that it implies, we do not think that our 
charter of liberties and this constitutional form of gov- 
ernment can long endure. 
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Our Decreasing College Population 


RITING in the current issue of School and Society, 

Dean Walters, of Swarthmore College, presents an 

interesting study of attendance at our colleges and uni- 

versities. The gain registered for the present year is only 

two per cent, and is the smallest annual increase since 
1917. 

Has the college population reached its peak? The ques- 
tion is at once suggested by Dean Walter’s report. No 
one who has seriously studied the tremendous increase in 
our college population in the last ten or twelve years has 
felt any overwhelming joy over it. It was so out of all 
proportion to our population as to appear abnormal. Some 
secondary school authorities, it is true, saw nothing to 
complain of. To their minds, it was proper that every 
high school “graduate” should matriculate at college. 
Indeed, if our theory of democracy in education was to 
be maintained, it was necessary that a majority of them 
should take this course. Teachers were expected to urge 
it incessantly upon all. 

Harassed deans and perplexed presidents have not 
shared the enthusiasm of the secondary school men. East 
of the Mississippi, hardly a college has been able to pro- 
vide suitably for the educational needs of the hordes an- 
nually knocking at the gates for admission. Indeed, not 
a few have been unable to supply these ambitious young 
men and women with a bed in the dormitory, and a place 
in the classroom. Shocked out of their customary aca- 
demic calm by this “congestion on the campus” they 
have been forced to insist upon what should always have 
been their rule—to demand quality from all applicants 
and to require high standards throughout the four years 
at college. 

Dean Walters judiciously declines to say whether or 
not we may expect the decline of 1928 to be carried into 
other years. Small as compared with the increase in 
1927, the 1928 attendance represents a gain of twenty- 
five per cent over 1923. Possibly the current decline is 
due to a partial weakening of factors which will reassert 
themselves with all their old energy next year. But “ the 
returns of the next half dozen years must be awaited to 
(letermine whether a definite break has come in the rate of 
increase in college enrollment.” Probably the demand for 
“ higher education ” will result in the establishment of an 
at present non-descript institution which is neither a high 
school nor a college. 

It is reassuring to note that many of the older institu- 
tions are beginning to eliminate the laggards by the estab- 
lishment of honor courses. This is a venture which de- 
serves encouragement. The value to the community of 
thousands of half-baked college graduates is negligible. 
Too long have we been centering our attention on quan- 
tity, as though the mere possession of a degree conferred 
a magical quality which made success for the many in- 
evitable. Those colleges, however, which do not feel able 
to establish honor courses at once, can help to remedy the 
present chaos by requiring higher standards from all ap- 
plicants. If a college is a place for study, surely our 
deans are not arbitrary in demanding that the prospective 
freshman be both able and willing to work. 
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So Heidelberg, Too, Is Human! 


Francis P, Le Burret, S.J. 


really appalling. A few weeks back, attention was 

called in these columns to “ Neanderthal: A Slip- 
pery Ancestor,” and it was there recounted how this an- 
cient missing-link of a far, far removed cousin, was defi- 
nitely indicated by Ales Hrdlicka to be Homo sapiens— 
a man like ourselves—and an ancestor. Now it seems 
well to call attention to another link that has broken loose 
from the evolution chain and, from being sub-human, is 
acknowledged to be human. 

We have all heard of the “ Heidelberg man” ( Palean- 
thropus heidelbergensis) whose jaw or mandible was 
found in 1907 in the sands of Mauer, a village situated 
about six miles southeast of Heidelberg. Schoetensack 
investigated it and published thereon a celebrated memoir 
in 1908. This Mauer jaw was, indeed, rather unusual : 
(1) in its absolute size; (2) in the proportion between 
the size of the teeth and of the jaw; (3) in its chinless- 
ness and symphysis. (The horizontal part of the jaw is 
in two halves up to the second year, after which the bones 
are completely united, forming the “symphysis” or 
“bony union”); (4) in the size of the ascending rami 
i. e. the upright branches which, leading up from the 
section which carries the teeth, serve to join the whole 
jaw with the skull just below the temples; (5) in the 
shallowness of the U-curvature or mandibular notch at 
the top of the two ascending rami or branches, which 
causes them to end in two prongs. 

These outstanding peculiarities set the scientific world 
agog, and lo, a new missing link was added to human an- 
cestry or “ predecestry.” We may, with justice, allow 
Professor Osborn to state the case: 

The mandible shows a combination of features never before 
found in any fossil or recent man. The protrusion of the lower 
jaw just below the front teeth which gives shape to the human 
chin is entirely lacking. Had the teeth been absent it would have 
been impossible to diagnose it as human. From a fragment of the 
symphysis of the jaw it might well have been classed as some 
gorilla-like anthropoid, while the ascending ramus resembles that 
ef some large variety of gibbon. The absolute certainty that these 
remains were human is based on the form of the teeth.... The 
teeth, however, are somewhat small for the jaw. ... The con- 
clusion is that the jaw, regarded as unquestionably human from 
the nature of the teeth, ranks not far from the point of separation 
between man and the anthropoid apes. (“ Men of the Old Stone 
Age,” 3rd edition, 1925, pp. 98-99.) 

Again he tells us quite apodictically: ‘‘ All agree that 
Schoetensack’s discovery affords us one of the great 
missing links or types in the chain of human develop- 
ment.” (p. 101.) 

Boule, too, after much discussion says: 

It is certain that, in this very remarkable anatomical specimen, 
in this ancient relic of one of our oldest ancestors, there is a 
skilfully proportioned mixture of human and simian characters. 
. . . We may go so far as to say, however, that the lower jaw of 
the Mauer fossil, like the brain-box of the Javan fossil, actually 
represents an almost ideal intermediate stage between the Apes and 
Man [italics ours]. (“Fossil Men,” Eng., 1923, p. 156.) 


[T= increasing mortality of the missing-links is 


Sir Arthur Smith Woodward says that Heidelberg was 
“ape-like in the downward and backward slope of the 
bony chin,” (“Creation by Evolution,” 1928, p. 135) 
and R. S. Lull is quite certain that “ Heidelberg man and 
his lineal successor, the man of Neanderthal, . . . are evi- 
dently not in the line that led to modern man” (ibidem, 


p. 267). Before this Professor Lull had declared pon- 
tifically : 
The jaw ... bears the unique distinction of having caused no 


controversy whatever among anthropologists, for the absolute per- 
fection of the specimen, the stratigraphic position, [i. e. the nature 
of the geological deposit in which it was found] and the circum- 
stances of its discovery leave no ground at all for doubt or dis- 
pute [italics ours]. (“The Evolution of Man,” 1923, Ch. I, p. 


16.) 

That was yesterday. What of today? 

Only a short while ago, Prof. A. N. Burkitt, Depart- 
ment of Anatomy, University of Sydney, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, sent a communication to Nature (September 29, 
1928, pp. 474, 475) which deserves the widest publicity. 
Why? Because it should mark the once-and-for-all dis- 
appearance of the Heidelberg “man.” It simply means 
he wasn’t, and so another one of the prize exhibits of the 
evolutionists is transferred to Homo sapiens, which is 
ourselves. 

But what does Professor Burkitt say? He takes up the 
different characteristics, which had so indelibly and in- 
fallibly and irrefutably put Heidelberg beyond the pale 
of human kind, and he shows that Heidelberg is just one 
of the human crowd. As far back as 1923, the Professor 
had shown “ the almost exact correspondence in size and 
shape of the teeth” between the Heidelberg jaw and the 
jaw of an Australian aboriginal. “ In each case the tooth- 
arches were extraordinarily alike in many respects.” In 
much the same sense but not so strongly, G. Elliot Smith 
said: 

In spite of its antiquity and its large proportions, the form of 
this mandible, and especially the teeth lodged in it, approximate 
much more closely to the recognized human standard than do 
those of Eoanthropus [Piltdown man]. (“Essays on the Evo- 
lution of Man,” 1924, Ch. II, p. 69.) 

So much for the teeth. They are admittedly human. 
The ramus—or what the uninitiated would call the jaw 
bone itself—was the crux of the question. Professor 
Burkitt cam best tell the story of his discovery: 

Recently . . . while engaged in work with some of my students 
upon the distribution of Australoid types in Melanesia, we had 
occasion to examine Sarasin’s recent work (1922) upon the inhabi- 
tants of New Caledonia and Loyalty Islands, and we found that 
Sarasin figured at least two mandibles in which the rami were 
only three mm. smaller in breadth than was the case of the 
Heidelberg jaw. One of these mandibles also had a relatively 
shallow mandibular notch [i. e. the curved hollow of the jaw be- 
tween the two prongs whereby it is linked up with the skull], 
though this apparently was not so shallow as that of Heidelberg 
man; also, in the Heidelberg jaw, more of the third molar was 
hidden than in the lateral view of the second of these mandibles. 


. .. In two cases, New Caledonian and Loyalty Islander mandibles 
approach to within two or three mm. of the same measurement 
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of the Heidelberg jaw, and further, the proportional height- 
breadth index of the ramus is frequently equaled or the ramus 
may become even more squat in New Caledonians. (Nature, |. c., 
p. 474, col. 1.) 

Even that part of one of the prongs—called the 
“condyle ””—of the very top part of the jaw which, ac- 
cording to Burkitt, “ possibly may be primitive” is said 
by the same Professor to be such that it “is not frequent 
in modern mandibles but can occasionally be found” 
[italics ours]. But the “shut-in” third molar was not 
to be Heidelberg’s “corner” on the dental market very 
long, for “in other mandibles figured by Sarasin the same 
degree of exposure of the last molar tooth is to be seen.” 
Thus the molar has been found in hiding in other jaws 
than Heidelberg’s. 

Then there is the receding chin which for so long was 
Heidelberg’s piéce de résistance. The chinlessness of that 
ancient jaw from the sands of Mauer was imperiously 
unique. Yet this, too, has now been cheated of its iso- 
lated grandeur, for as the Professor says: 

Again in the chin and symphysis region, we find that Sarasin 
figures certain New Caledonian and Loyalty Island mandibles 
which approach the Heidelberg mandible very closely, both in 
the recession of the chin and general properties. 

Professor Burkitt also affirms: 


A detailed comparison of other measurements [taken from 
Sarasin and Schoetensack] . . . shows that in practically all 
measurements, individual mandibles of New Caledonians or Loyalty 
Islanders frequently approach or even exceed in size and propor- 
tions those of the Heidelberg jaw. (p. 474, col. 2.) 


The Professor is quite brutal in his conclusions: 


It will thus be seen that while the individual to whom the 
Heidelberg jaw belonged may possibly, and even probably, have 
been of a very primitive type, and his skull to have resembled 
those of the Neanderthal race or that of Rhodesian man, never- 
theless such an assumption is by no means fully justified when 
we find occasionally members of a relatively large-brained modern 
race of mankind possessing a mandible which closely approximates 
to the Heidelberg mandible. These New Caledonian natives have 
presumably a modern type of brain and a large brain capacity 
(1410 c. c. in the male) and, so far as we are aware, are capable 
of speech and other activities, and yet their mandible can in 
occasional individuals closely approximate to the Heidelberg. . . . 
In conclusion, therefore, it may be reiterated that any statement 
concerning the primitive characters of the possessor of the Heidel- 
berg mandible should be very” guarded, and it by no means neces- 
sarily follows that the remainder of his skull resembled that of a 
member of the Neanderthal race of Homo Rhodesiensis. On the 
contrary, the evidence put forward here, based chiefly upon Sara- 
sin’s observations, shows clearly that the skull of Heidelberg man 
might have been of a relatively modern form, and the brain of its 
possessor been similar to that of a New Caledonian of the present 
day. (p. 475, col. 1.) 

Under the caption, “ Stone Age Jawbones on Islanders,” 
Science News-Letter (October 27), featured Professor 
Burkitt’s discovery and frankly admitted that it argued 
for the possibility of quite a radical change of view about 
Heidelberg. Formerly Heidelberg was held to be a 
“lowbrow,” but since his jaw has been matched by New 
Caledonian jaws and since the New Caledonians do not 
have low brows, well, Heidelberg’s reconstructions by 
Rutot and others are quite passé. 

Some of us have asked all along why must all abnor- 
malities be ape-inheritances? Why cannot they be just 
abnormalities? That is the question Thomas Dwight 
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asked years ago in “ Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist,” 
a book that every student of science, and especially of 
near-science, should read. He says: 

It should not be necessary to remark that, quite ignorant as we 
are of the steps of man’s alleged ascent from apes and monkeys, 
we are not justified in considering any ape-like feature we may 
come across as the result of the reversal of the ascent and in 
prating of atavism. All we can say is that the man in this or 
that respect looks like an ape. ... In my earlier days of anatomy 
I thought in my innocence that I must be very ignorant, because 
I could not understand how the occasional appearance in man of 
a peculiarity of some animal outside of any conceivable line of 
descent could be called a reversion, as it soon became the custom 
to call it... . It was not till later I grasped the fact that the 
reason I could not understand these things was that there was 
nothing to understand. It was sham science from beginning to 
end. (pp. 174, 209.) 

So there we are. Poor Talgai’s skull was lost to evo- 
lution when scarcely it had been found, and ancient 
Rhodesian man is probably a recent lady, and Javan 
Pithecanthropus may be a microcephalic idiot, and “ all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men can’t put Pilt- 
down’s head together again,” and poor Neanderthal— 
well, he is now one of our family, so we must speak well 
of him. So, too, for poor old Heidelberg! He has lost 
his teeth, he has lost his chinlessness, he has lost his 
symphysis, he has lost his ramus and mandibular notch, 
and there is left nothing for the poor old chap but to be a 
“regular fellow ” like the rest of us human kind. 


Mary Kate Writes Home Again 
CaTHAL O’ByRNE 


EAR Mother: 

There isn’t a shadow of doubt about it that Art, 
spelled with a capital A, is a most wonderful thing, and 
no mistake. 

Now, I’m sure you will be wondering what on earth I’m 
talking about, but here’s the explanation. One day last 
week, Aunt Una and I went into the city to see the pic- 
tures in the Art Gallery. As I sat in the middle of the 
room—and that’s one thing I just love to do—sit quietly 
at my ease looking at the pictures and taking them all in, 
well, as I sat there I couldn’t help thinking that Art, as I 
have said before, is a wonderful thing, and that we should 
all be proud, even if we cannot all be artists, that we have 
so many of them in the world, and that we should have 
the good grace to appreciate them as they deserve, 

I’m told that one of the hardest jobs in the world is to 
be an artist and make money at the same time. But, 
then, what artist worth his salt ever wanted to make 
money, or, at least, set out in life with that object in 
view, for the man or woman that paints a picture and 
puts a frame around it, so that he or she may sell it to 
the highest bidder, is no artist. They are simply artisans. 

Of course, I know well, nobody knows better, that to 
an artist, as to most other people, a little money is very 
useful betimes, for it can give to the artist what is to 
him the best gifts of life—leisure and liberty. 

Art for Art’s sake! Yes, and why not, if you’re an 
artist at all. Somebody has said, and it must have been 
an artist who said it: “Love Art alone, forsaking all 
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other loves, and she will make you happy with a happiness 
that will defy the seasons and the sorrows of time, the 
pains of the vulgar, and the changes of fortune, and be 
with you day and night, a light that is never dim. But 
mingle with it any human love—and Art will look forever 
at you with the eyes of Christ when He looked on the 
faithless follower as the cock crew.” 

How-——and—ever, mother, dear, according to the prices 
on the pictures in the Exhibition the artists who painted 
them “hae a brave conceit o’ theirselves,” and will do 
very nicely, I have no doubt. They won’t sell their hen 
on a wet day, that’s one sure thing. Imagine trespassing 
on some farmers’ meadow when you got his back turned, 
and painting his house and his bara and his byre on a wee 
bit of canvas about the two lengths of the pal of your 
hand, and then putting a frame around it and charging 
somebody two hundred dollars for it. To me it looks like 
highway robbery, but, of course, your eye’s your merchant 
in this case, and everyone to their fancy. 

‘Tis the truth that no painter can be a hero to his 
pallette. It knows him too well, and knows exactly what 
picture he’ll paint next week, or the week after. It is at 
one and the same time his workshop and his good fairy, 
but it isn’t always a faithful fairy. Now, what I would 
dearly love to see are the pictures he’ll never paint. The 
ones that he thinks about and dreams about, the ones that 
are hidden away at the back of his head, or in his heart 
or his soul, or wherever the genius comes from. Those 
are the pictures I would like to see, for to the real artist, 
who, as I said before is not merely an artisan, the idea is 
always far superior to the work, and his best pictures 
are the ones the world will never see. 

"Tis just the same way with myself. If I could only 
write down the one half of what does be in my head at 
times, I could make the whole world wonder. But, then, 
maybe 'tis just as well I can’t. I might set myself won- 
dering, so I might, and that, maybe, would set me wander- 
ing, and neither of them, likely, would be very good for 
me. So, as Aunt Rose would say “ Everything’s mixed 
with mercy.” 

But I must say that I like the scenery pictures best, for 
how anyone can sit down in a room to paint mustard pots 
and table knives is more than I can make out, when there 
are trees and clouds and flowers and birds and running 
water outside. Anything out of doors to me is good. 

Imagine the Greeks playing, praying, laboring, lecturing, 
dreaming, sculpturing, training, living everlastingly in the 
free wind, and under the pure heavens, and then think 
that the chief aim of civilization is to pack human beings 
in rooms, like salt fish in a barrel, with never a sight of 
leaf or cloud, never a whisper of breeze or bird—and call 
it Progress! 

Just think of it all, and then, I suppose, we needn't 
wonder any longer at the “art” of the mustard pots and 
the table knives. Of course, I know that “the sun shines 
upon the meanest thing that lives as liberally as on the 
summer rose,” but who would want the vase that held the 
“summer rose,” instead of her own sweet self. Not me, 


for one. 


white narcissus.” The language of a fool, some people will 
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say. Maybe so. But there spoke the true artist. Some- 
times to be foolish is only to be wise, and, anyway, what 
matter being a fool, in other’s eyes, if only you do right. 

There are not half enough fools in the world—of the 
right kind—that’s what’s wrong with it. At least, that’s 
my notion, anyways. I simply can’t bear people that are 
rocks of sense on all occasions. The dear only knows 
how many shipwrecks the same rocks have been the cause 
of for the want of a kindly, even if a foolish word. 

A head-line in our copy-books at home used to read: “ A 
room hung round with pictures is a room hung round 
with thoughts,” and that’s why I simply can’t understand 
how any painter can paint an ugly one. Of course, we’re 
told that we should avoid mere prettiness as we would 
the plague. Now, I suppose that’s right enough in its 
way, but surely to goodness that’s no reason for rushing 
us off to the opposite extreme, and asking us to cover our 
walls with nightmares. In the same way, we’re told that 
“every eye forms beauty for itself.” Well, if that’s so, 
all I have to say is that there must be quite a few cross- 
eyed people in artistic circles in the town of New York. 

There’s a funny side to High Art, also, although you 
might not think it. An artist will paint a picture of a 
mildewy farmhouse, with crazy shutters and broken 
windows, and the rain coming through the roof, a house 
that you wouldn’t sleep a night in for all the money in 
the mint. But when he has the picture finished you 
wouldn’t grudge him hundreds of dollars for it. 

Now, if I owned all the pictures in yon Exhibition 
there are a lot of them I would give away, but there are 
a few I would keep, and with regard to the latter I only 
hope that the artists will get every penny they want for 
them. They would, if I had the giving of it. 

And, now, mother, dear, I’m sure that a lecture on High 
Art in New York was the last thing in the world you ex- 
pected to hear from me, but as I cannot get anyone else 
to listen to my rig-ma-roles I have to fall back on you. 

From your loving daughter 
Mary Kate. 


NIGHT AFTER CHRISTMAS 


We eat in the kitchen, 4s before, 
A dreary, hurried sup— 

I take a gulp of watered tea 
Out of my usual cup. 


Since Mary Jane and her family 

Have gone back home to town, 

It’s lonely in the lighted room— 

And the Christmas blooms are brown. 


The shining tree is not as nice 
Without the candy canes; 

Some of the candle bulbs won’t burn 
In the candled window-panes ; 


The wooly lamb has lost his wheels, 
The rocking-horse won't swing, 
The clown that used to somersault 
Won't wind or anything. 


The toy crib lost the ox it had, 
The hay, the star, the snow— 
And the little statue lies alone 


Under the radio. 


THoMAS BUuTLER. 
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With Christmas Over... 


ADRIAN PEYTON 


this year as prizes for relationship or friendship 

than ever before. Bigger and gayer parties were 
held on the night before and the night itself than any the 
oldest debutante can remember. A bigger and more varied 
assortment of greeting cards was received, and there- 
for sent, than ever before in the history of the Post 
Office Department. It was a prosperous and successful 
Christmas, according to all reports. 

All of the unimportant things were fully attended to. 
The cards that were to be sent out, the gifts that were to 
be given, these furnished more than enough excitement 
all through the days from December 8 until midnight, 
December 22. Then, after a day of rest, though not 
without planning, began the active buying and cooking 
that occupied December 24, and after the sun had set be- 
gan the feverish task of hanging tinsel and glass balloons 
and tiny electric bulbs on the tree. In a few homes that 
had small children, and those not too sophisticated, the 
rite of Santa Claus was duly enacted, about eleven 
o'clock or a trifle earlier or later. 

Despite the weeks of worry and shopping and talking, 
no one was sleepy on Christmas morning except the 
revelers shortly after they arrived home. But the chil- 
dren were star-eyed with surprise and alert to try out their 
toys and continually running in and out, to the kitchen. 
Later in the day the dinner was delicious, the proper ap- 
petizers having been provided. Still later in the evening, 
the dance was glorious and sublime. It was a merry 
Christmas. When it was over, everyone felt sated and 
deliciously tired and quietly reminiscent, but just a bit 
disappointed and even slightly cynical. 

Whether it was an old-fashioned Christmas or a mod- 
ernistic Christmas, the unimportant things counted most. 
They created more brain-flurries this year than did the 
very important Christmas things. They did so last year. 
They will do so next year at the Christmas season to 
which I look forward with anticipations of dread. The 
tremendous trifles do tyrannize over all of us in the hectic 
days before the twenty-fifth. But somehow, we do not 
consider them trifles until the twenty-sixth. 

The gifts were most unimportant. Yet how we wor- 
ried over whether we should give a Sleepy Hollow Chair 
or a Governor Winthrop desk; a Lallemont vase or a bit 
of modernistic pottery or a whale-oil lamp; whether par- 
fum with exquisite odewrs or cubistic chokers; whether 
to give the young lady of two to six a dashing ensemble 
or decorative-art toys. The important element in the 


Bits and better Christmas gifts were awarded 


gift was not that it should be exotic, or in unerring good 
taste, or exquisite, or pretentious, or sophisticate, or use- 
ful, or wanted. Its importance derived only from the fact 
that it was prompted by the same kindly thought that in- 
spired the shepherd to carry over a wooly little lamb or a 
chubby little sheep-dog to the stable, or by the same royal 
respect that suggested to the Magi to carry gold and per- 


fumes over the desert to the little crib. A present given 
as a gift or as a custom was one of the most unimportant 
parts of the Christmas festivities. 

Neither were the Christmas cards important if they 
were merely pretty pictures of snow and red windows, of 
stage coaches and doublooned waits, of holly wreaths, 
of verses that rhymed, all done in crimsony red and 
greeny green and golden bronze. They might have been 
important enough to send if they had something of a child 
or a mother or a stable or an ox and an ass or a camel 
and a king or a star on them. The importance could not 
have come from the quality of the cardboard, nor from 
the tint of the inks, nor yet from the design, but only 
from the memory that the card evoked. Apart from this, 
the card was of as little importance on December 22 as it 
was recognized to be on December 28 when it was given 
to the ash-man. 

The only important things about the latest Christmas 
we are suffering from this week are the things that were 
important about the very first Christmas. Now that 
Christmas is over and now that one can think normally, 
it was really more important to line up along the aisles 
and whisper through the screen than to elbow one’s way. 
up to the bargain counter on Christmas eve and bellow 
one’s order to the harried saleslady. It meant far more 
to kneel quietly in the pew and to meditate before the 
altar, at midnight or at five in the morning, than to whirl 
giddily or slide glamorously along the waxed floors, with 
pulses throbbing and the orchestra jazzing. All the deli- 
cacies that the genius of a cook devised did not compare 
with the savor of the spiritual feast, early on Christmas 
morning. The remembrances of friends and the dear, 
delightful calls they made were not so important as the 
memories of the first holy night or the prayers before the 
crib offered this holy night for all the dear callers. 

It is the day after Christmas The unimportant things 
have become so very unimportant. The important things 
may have been sorely neglected by those who knew their 
importance ; they were wholly unsuspected by four-fifths 
of our citizens. It is the day after Christmas and the 
newspapers carry the reports of the day. 16,000 wor- 
shipers attend “services”’ at the Cathedral. A promi- 
nent rabbi praises the Nazarene as an ethical light. Dr. 
Minster preaches on America’s entry into the League of 
Nations as a gesture of good will. Santa Claus visits the 
childrens’ ward of the Metropolitan Hospital. Forty 
raids are made by the Philadelphia police on speak-easies, 
and eighty surprise attacks are staged by plain clothes men 
on the night clubs in New York—on Christmas eve and 
Christmas night. A man is caught robbing a poor box 
in St. James’ church. Another poor man is jailed for 
cutting down a Christmas tree in a cemetery. While an- 
other man is found dead from starvation in the park. 
On Christmas eve, the jury returned a verdict of murder 
in the first degree on a man whose first name is Patrick. 
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The same night, a man named Isaac is held up by gunmen 
and relieved of $1,233.00, his sales for the day. Ina 
quarrel that develops while trimming the Christmas tree, 
a gentleman is shot through the heart by another gentle- 
man. A difference of opinion about a phonograph record 
develops, and one of the disputants requires twenty 
stitches to close up the wound from stabbing. Armed 
robbers break into a Bronx bank, gag the watchman, blow 
the safe, and depart with a cheery “ Merry Christmas.” 
A mother and three children are burned to death when 
the father staggers into the Christmas tree. Three young 
couples are hurled fifty yards when crossing the railroad 
tracks on their way home from a party. A young man, 
dressed in a tuxedo, with high hat and cane, pays the 
taxi-driver his fare in the middle span of the bridge, calls 
out his wish of a “ Merry Christmas,” and slides over the 
railing. Long lists of people socially prominent attend 
dinners and dances on Christmas eve and Christmas 
night. The theaters are packed. The plays are most 
enjoyable, being full of sex-perversion, indecency in 
speech, scantiness of dress. The motion-picture houses 
are jammed. The films are as Hollywoodish as the box- 
office could desire. The French Cabinet spends three 
hours on the morning of December 25 discussing the 
budget details. The citizens of Moscow hold a public 
meeting in honor of Lenin. A group of young men are 
shot down by Federal troops in Mexico; their last words 
are “ Christ the King.” 

It is the day after Christmas, and such as these are the 
news items in the daily papers. There is another story, 
of course, but it is not news. Some 20,000 priests heard 
confessions for five or six hours each. There is the 
silence of the tomb over that. 20,000 priests or more 
each said three Masses, and distributed, at least, a few 
million Communions. Billions of prayers were sent wing- 
ing their way upward to the Child and His Mother. The 
1928 Christmas of the Christ Child mirrored the quiet, 
silent, subdued Christmas of the stable on the hillside of 
Bethlehem. But the only Christmas that was news was 
the one of the tradesman, or the restauranteur, or the 
chairman of the dance-committee, or the gunman, or the 
society leader. 

It is the day after Christmas. The Christmas cards 
that were left over are being stored away for next year. 
The department stores are advertising clearance sales, at 
startling reductions. A prominent banker predicts that 
the new year will be the most prosperous we have ever 
had. The Christmas tree is dropping its needles over the 
carpet. Some of the decorations are smashed and only a 
few of the toys will function. The dinner was too heavy. 
The permanent wave is unraveling. The young clerk is 
figuring what percentage of his January salary would be 
sufficient to prevent starvation. Santa Claus has gone 
back to the North Pole for another year. And Christmas 
is over. For the most part and for most people, it was 


an unimportant Christmas because Christ was not in it. 

A stable on a hillside and an altar in a Catholic church, 
Our Lady, St. Joseph, and the shepherds looking on a crib, 
reverent men and women and awed children kneeling at 
an altar rail—these have Christmas importance. 
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The Salzburg Festival, 1928 


Morton DAUWEN ZABEL 


EW cities can rival Salzburg’s charm and fitness as a 
scene of festival. The rich old city of the arch- 
bishops, lying in the northern reaches of the Tyrolean 
mountains, with its tumbling river and its three fortress 
rocks, its discreet palaces and its girdle of flashing 
meadows, deserves all the affection which has been lav- 
ished upon it by the pilgrims who now come every sum- 
mer to see its drama and hear its music. Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal has already pointed out its unique advan- 
tage among the cultural centers of Europe. Situated 
midway between the crowding nations of the Continent, 
it has become an easy junction for travelers, a center for 
those wandering spirits who come to lend their enthu- 
siasm and genius to its artistic enterprises. 

Even more important than this, however, it is a city 
unworried by commercial distress and unperverted in its 
motives by political rivalry. Here, where the warm airs 
of the South bring the breath of Italy to mingle with the 
heener winds of the northern lands, a pure and noble 
serenity has found shelter. The genius which supervised 
the birth of Mozart in this lovely fastness has seen to it 
that his influence still prevails in the town of his youth. 

If art could feel at home anywhere in Europe today, 
the place is Salzburg. It is one of the few spots where, 
as Professor Kerby, the artistic adviser of the “ Festival,” 
has suggested, the Olympian spirit has a chance to work. 
It was undoubtedly with this feeling for their city’s herit- 
age that the citizens have made it, in a hundred years, a 
shrine to the memory of Mozart and the arts he espoused. 
Of all festivals, Salzburg’s is now most rewarding. Even 
the biennial Wagnerian performances at Bayreuth have 
drawn back to give the Austrian town a fuller glory. 

The 1928 Festival must have impressed every visitor 
by its real beauty. In England the musical programs at 
Haslemere and Leeds are comparatively limited in scope; 
the operas at Verona uneventful; the anniversary pro- 
duction of “ Die Meistersinger” at Nuremberg lacking 
in free enthusiasm; and the Ring at Bayreuth so much 
outworn in its stagecraft that its chief appeal has be- 
come historical. Salzburg alone has profited by the for- 
tunes of war. Max Reinhardt sought it out when Berlin 
and Vienna were disrupted by unrest and revolution. 
The quiet and tranquillity of the Salz valley called many 
vexed and distraught souls after 1918, and in the ten 
years which have elapsed since then, the name of Salz- 
burg has come to stand for an enviable ideal in the world 
of art. Every year new masters have given their support, 
and with the completion of the great Festspielhaus from 
Holzmeister’s designs in 1926, the town has established 
itself as a stronghold of the arts and a summer mecca of 
connoisseurs. 

The past summer has brought its crowd of visitors. 
The sun-bronzed men and women walking through the 
mountains with alpenstocks and rucksacks have mingled 
with modest princes and lordly millionaires from Paris, 
London, and America. Music students of many lands, 
here to study with Lilli Lehmann or the other masters at 
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the Mozarteum, attended every performance eagerly. 
Actors and theatrical producers come to pay homage to 
a professional shrine or to wait the chance of an inter- 
view or contract. They have found a program less varied 
than in former years, but none the less interesting for its 
beauty and innovations. Certainly a festival that sets 
Goethe’s “Iphigenie auf Tauris” beside Beethoven's 
“ Fidelio,” Schiller’s “ Robbers ” beside Mozart’s “ Magic 
Flute,” Billinger’s “ Perchtenspiel ” beside the Hofmanns- 
thal “ Everyman,” and includes at the same time Bruno 
Walter’s and Bernhard Baumgartner’s concerts and 
Masses can be compared safely with very few similar in- 
stitutions. 

Complaints have risen this year because real brilliance 
was lacking in the presentations. The larger beauties of 
“The Miracle,” the ingenuity of Reinhardt’s “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” and -the superb fantasy of Gozzi- 
Vollmoeller’s “Turandot” in the 1926 program have 
been absent. It is true that the huge pageant and the 
broad spectacle have been missing. For the former one 
would have to substitute the heavy tragedy of Schiller’s 
“ Robbers”; for the latter one would have to substitute 
Lothar Wallenstein’s rather clumsy production of “ Cosi 
fan tutte,” or better still Professor Aicher’s marionettes 
in their delightful little theater near the Mirabellenschloss. 
If anything has characterized the dramatic side of the 
festival this year, it has been a lack of grace and humor, 
and a preponderance of symbolical grandeur and classical 
dignity. On the other hand, the programs have kept 
closely to classics of first importance. If the spectator 
has found himself sated, he knows that some of the first 
geniuses of music and drama must be held partly to 
blame. 

Not altogether, however. Anyone attending Reinhardt’s 
production of the “ Robbers” at the Festspielhaus must 
have been impressed by the top-heaviness of direction and 
staging. Lacking the flexibility and contrasts which make 
the most effective theater, and overloaded with neo-class- 
ical solemnity, Schiller’s play was undoubtedly chosen 
because it afforded the producer a chance to handle many 
large sets and masses of performers. Yet the weight of 
the baroque spirit was heavy on the whole affair. It 
suffered, too, through Reinhardt’s fatal drawbacks: over- 
emphasis and prolongation of effect. These traits are 
noticeable in all his work, as Americans have found on 
two visits. The forest scene, almost miraculous in its 
movement, is held so long that the spell is lost in confu- 
sion, and in the whole play emphasis misses fire because 
of the dead level of tone. 

The same defect is apparent in “ Everyman.” Staged 
in the perfect arena of the cathedral square, it fails 
somehow to rise above its setting. Loaded with allegory, 
the pageant becomes oppressed by its environment, and 
the effect, instead of inspiring, palls. Yet these defects 


are surrounded by so much insight and sincerity of pur- 
pose, so much richness and aptness of design, and such 
devotion on the part of actor and spectator alike that 
the final impression is one of almost ideal cooperation. 
The acting of Alexander Moissi, Paul Hartmann, Dagny 
Servaes, and Helena Thimig remains expert and wholly 
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in the spirit of the classical drama they understand so 
well. Richard Beer-Hofmann’s direction of “ Iphigenie 
auf Tauris” profited by Alfred Roller’s fine settings and 
the admirable devices of the Stadttheater. If its class- 
ical savor seemed lost in a kind of ceremonial solemnit, 
that loss was probably due to the elaborate reverence with 
which Goethe’s text was treated. 

The operas were, on the whole, livelier in key. “ Cosi 
fan tutte,” it is true, failed to capture its proper voices, 
but “ The Magic Flute” caught the company in full fes- 
tival spirit. The production was an appendage to the 
historical exhibition of the opera’s manuscript, its pro- 
ductions, and influence in the Mozarteum, and Oscar 
Strnad’s scenes provided a happy world of fancy and 
dream. Herr Wallerstein’s direction and Franz Schalk’s 
conduction were in complete harmony, and the singers 
extracted just the right quality of glamor from the 
delectable music. “ Fidelio’”’ was equally effective, due 
chiefly to the subordination of dramatic interest and to a 
direct emphasis on Beethoven’s music. The danger of an 
oratorio effect was avoided, however, by the setting of 
Herr Holzmeister and by the eloquence of the singers. 
This same eloquence made Mabhler’s “Lied von der 
Erde”’ and the Mozart-Schubert serenades varied and 
colorful throughout. 

But the music this year was best on two other occa- 
sions. Bruno Walter’s concerts in the Mozarthaus gave 
Mozart’s pure unsullied art in flawless renditions. The 
crisp white chamber of the theater was filled with the 
pure enchantment of that lovely music, casting over a 
devout audience a lucid spell which the conductor never 
allowed to flag. And one morning Mozart’s “C Minor 
Mass ” was sung among the old baroque splendors of the 
Peterskirche, in the very choir loft of its first perform- 
ance, and every pilaster and aisle sent familiar echoes 
through the beautiful old church. Then Mozart seemed 
indeed the first cause of the entire festival and the one 
clue to its charm. 

Just what lesson Salzburg conveys to our theater and 
concert hall is a question. Few cities have a personality 
like Mozart around which to build a festival institution, 
and the lure which keeps actors like Moissi from desert- 
ing the Austrian city altogether, in favor of stage and 
film contracts abroad, is not easily provided. Reinhardt 
is, Of course, the present genius of the place, living 
augustly in Schloss Leopoldskron surrounded by poets 
and musicians of the first water. Without Mozart, Rein- 
hardt, Bruno Walter, and Moissi, Salzburg might have 
the feebler equipment which makes our efforts in Amer- 
ica or those in England so strenuous and so often dis- 
appointing. 

Barring the commercial exploits and professional van- 
ity which defeat any ceremony of this kind, we should be 
able to take a few hints from the Austrian town. Her 
historical associations and happy surroundings cannot be 
rivaled. But her skill in pooling the efforts of many 
artists, her hospitality, her reverence for genius and the 
past, and her honesty of motive are models for our own 
directors and patrons. She is able to draw, in all humil- 
ity and enthusiasm, the finest workers in drama and 
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music. The guest she once made happy will never pass 
another summer without memories of thé bright city with 
her fortresses, the smooth parterres of Hellbrunn, the 
sun-bronzed hikers among the gathering citizens of the 
world, the brawling river, and the church naves and con- 
cert rooms sending their echo to the clear enchanted 
voices of Mozart’s music. 


A Prairie Parish before the Ford 


AILEEN TEMPLETON 


I N these days of fairy tales come true, when an airplane 
outdoes the traveling carpet, and an automobile or a 
motorcycle is better than a pair of seven-league boots, dis- 
tance means nothing. It is difficult to believe the hard- 
ships that priests endured no longer ago than the not too 
gay ‘nineties and the early nineteen-hundreds in serving 
their far-flung parishes in the prairie States. 

In southern Nebraska, the priests who came to Superior 
served the district within a radius of fifty miles, and this 
in a day when a mile was a mile, not a trifle to be oblit- 
erated by stepping on the gas. The times that the priest 
could come depended on his seizing whatever opportunity 
chance offered. A postal would be received announcing 
that on such a day a priest would arrive. Then it was the 
duty of the three or four Catholic families in town to 
notify the families on the outlying farms of the date and 
the home at which Mass would be celebrated. And in 
would they come, from miles around, in jolting wagons, 
and with a full complement of children—the Sullivans, 
the Callahans, the Collettes and the Yonkers—names 
testifying to the universality of the Church. 

And by sleigh, buckboard or jerk-water train the priest 
would come, in all sorts of weather but mostly bad. The 
cold of a Siberia and the heat of a Sahara have their sport 
on the plains with all the violence of a western play-boy 
of a climate. It was the custom of the farmers to bring 
in their seed corn to be blessed, a poignant memory of 
years when failure followed failure, known in Nebraska 
as the “ fodder years ” which meant that the green and tas- 
selled corn had bent and burnt before the blast of the 
hot winds. In winter, priest and people struggled through 
such snow drifts to Mass as this motor-snow-plough day 
knows nothing about. 

Among those first priests was an immensely tall Irish- 
man who had been long on the Indian missions. As he 
said Mass he would, automatically, give directions some- 
thing after the manner of an officer drilling his recruits: 
“ Kneel down,” came the first order as he stood at the 
foot of the improvised altar. “ Stand up,” as he moved 
the missal to the Gospel side, and so on right through 
Mass. In succession came Father Santair, a precise, little 
Frenchman who met discomforts with a courteous indif- 
ference, Father Shine and Father McKenna. The chil- 


dren loved young Father Shine for he would get down on 
the floor and play with them. And Father McKenna 
found his needed recreation playing tennis on a rough 
prairie court with the young people. 
course there today. 

And then for a long time, that is, long in those days, 


There is a golf 
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perhaps five or six years, the pastor was Father Fleck- 
inger, an Austrian with an oval, patrician face, a stern 
manner but a loving heart. What he accomplished in 
Superior, working against storms, stress and ignorance, I 
am sure that he accomplished in all the many towns that 
made up his parish. 

Mass was said now regularly twice a month and there 
were special instructions for the children, and special in- 
structions they were. No question was too small or too 
large for Father Fleckinger to explain wit.i infinite care 
and illustrations from the Old and the New Testaments. 
He had his own system for grading the children’s work. 
One hundred per cent for the catechism answer and if its 
illustration and explanation were remembered one hun- 
dred per cent plus. One could be better than a one-hun- 
dred per center for Father Fleckinger, and that was very 
stimulating. 

There were cherry trees in his yard and in cherry season 
on any week day the children might come with their 
baskets and carry away as much as they would. But on 
Sunday, one could only pick and eat : recreation and servile 
work being practically and pleasantly differentiated. The 
children also used to go to his house for instructions. 
Never was a house more sparely furnished. In the little 
front room were just four articles: a stove, a wooden 
bench for the children, a wooden chair for Father Fleck- 
inger, and a wheezy organ. When they would knock, and 
it must be just on the stroke of the appointed hour (a 
minute early or a minute late was unpardonable unpunctu- 
ality according to Father Fleckinger), he would call out, 
Herein, and in they would file meekly enough, no whis- 
pering and no turning of small heads. This latter was to 
be observed especially at Mass, and even to this day I have 
a permanent stiff neck in church. No, the children were 
there to be instructed and instruct them he did to the 
limit of their capacity, but he never talked down to them 
and he paid them the compliment of giving them reasons. 
He told them stories, too, of his own childhood in Austria, 
and a sufficiently strict regime it was. A rod figured in 
it, known to himself and his schoolmates as “ the holy 
ghost” because it descended upon them. I remember that 
he tried to teach me the Lord’s Prayer in Gaelic, but in 
spite of my ancestry I was never able to master it. 

At last a church was achieved. A deserted little Meth- 
odist church was converted and dedicated to Saint Joseph 
and a gilded cross was lifted to the steeple. Inside, the 
church was so bare that it clattered, but there was no 
ceremony that might be held that was neglected. The non- 
Catholic neighbors had helped materially to purchase the 
church by lending their aid and attending the fairs. They 
were welcome and many came to hear Father Fleckinger 
preach. A pinch of snuff and a five-minute exposition of 
some point of doctrine always preceded the sermons, 
sermons that would have done honor to a cathedral. I 
do not believe that in that community the K. K. K. has 
flourished. 

Too soon after the church was an accomplished fact, 
Father Fleckinger was called away to another parish. The 
new priest had a motorcycle. The modern era had 
begun. 
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Sociology 
Liberal Louisville 


Paut L. Brake cy, S.J. 
NE of my earliest visits to Louisville dates back to 
the time when Democrats were considered as good as 
other folks. It was also marked by a huge conflagration 
which totally destroyed a warehouse stocked to the eaves 
with cases of prime Bourbon. 

Gentle citizens stood about to discuss the cataclysm in 
tones usually reserved for funerals. But in the Pendennis 
Club and the lobby of the old Galt House, a proper degree 
of concern was manifested when the news came that about 
175,000 gallons of the precious fluid had been subjected 
to a temperature which rendered it totally unfit for hot 
toddies, cocktails or mint juleps. 

Since that fatal night I had associated the quaint old 
town with—among other things—whiskey. A few months 
ago Louisville assumed some newspaper distinction as tlie 
only town in which Governor Smith met with discourtesy. 
On this sad blow to Kentucky traditions of good breed- 
ing, however, I lay no great stress. Probably it is attrib- 
utable to a police force, and other persons, nurtured ac- 
cording to alien standards, who do not represent the real 
Louisville. 

But a booklet recently published by the Louisville In- 
dustrial Foundation, entitled “ Louisville, the Center of 
American Markets,” invests the town with another un- 
enviable distinction. Possibly, it does not represent the 
real Louisville, either. Beautifully printed and illustrated, 
it is a credit to the unnamed printer who saw it through 
the press. The measurements, too, contributed by the ex- 
perts in geography, along with the alluring statistics, 
which make some of the handsome pages look like ex- 
tracts from Ray’s “ Arithmetic,” may possibly induce 
dissatisfied manufacturers to remove their establishments 
to Louisville. From a strictly “business is business ” 
standpoint the editors have done their work well. 

But business is not strictly business—except in the mind 
of the man who regards his fellows as so many cogs in 
an industrial machine. 

The scheme of philosophy which is at once Christian 
and calculated to promote the public welfare, looks upon 
the operations of labor and capital as essentially a co- 
operative process. Its ideal is a just and equitable dis- 
tribution of risks and profits, and until that ideal, steadily 
sought, can be reached, capital must make a living wage 
the first charge upon profits. It abhors as unChristian, 
uncharitable, and, in many instances, shockingly unjust, 
the business method which puts profits first. It holds 
that the State is bound, in the interest of the common 
good, and for its own well being, to forbid every business 
which establishes, or tends to establish, a servile class. 

Since the war, “big business,” that is, capital unre- 
strained in its operations by the natural and the Divine 
law, has been aiming at the reestablishment of slavery in 
this country. Between the slave sold at the block and the 
slave bound to labor for a pittance, there is this dominant 
factor in common. Each man, a being made in the image 
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of God, a creature whose dignity God Himself respects, 
is deprived by force of rights which belong to him by his 
very nature, and must thereafter suffer without redress. 

For some years American capital, itself organized to 
the last degree, has bitterly fought the right of the worker 
to organize with his fellows for mutual protection and 
the effective redress of grievances. Through clever anu 
alluring propaganda, addressed to all classes in the com- 
munity, it has established the so-called “open shop” 
which, in practice, means a shop in which the worker may 
belong to no organization, except that approved or con- 
trolled by his employer. Where the open shop gains con- 
trol, the right of the workers to organize a free union 
(itself only a step, but a necessary step, toward the ideal) 
cannot possibly be exercised. Hence in his plea for a liv- 
ing wage, for human hours of work, for sanitary condi- 
tions in factories and mines, and for other safeguards 
which profit-loving employers give as a matter of course 
to valuable machines, the worker, often unskilled in argu- 
ment or illiterate, must rely upon his own poor wits, or 
on associations whose first, and perhaps only, interest is 
to assure an ever-increasing return upon the capital in- 
vested. 

Now a deliberate campaign to destroy these rights of 
the worker is a crime not only against God and the indi- 
vidual directly affected, but also against society. 

It is a crime against God because we are told in the 
clear teaching of Holy Writ that to defraud the laborer 
of his just wage is an act that cries aloud to God, as 
murder cries, for vengeance. 

It is a crime against the individual, since it deprives 
him by force of rights which belong to him by his very 
nature. 

It is a crime against society because it tends to keep 
numbers of men and their families in a state of want and 
deprivation in which it becomes doubly difficult for them 
to pay their just debts to God and to the State. More- 
over, it raises up in the very bosom of society a class of 
outraged men who, goaded beyond endurance, may in some 
unguarded moment yield to the temptation of using un- 
justified force for the protection of their rights. 

I am quite willing to concede—for the present—the 
contention that in Louisville, “ wages cover all family ex- 
penses and leave a surplus.”” I do not admit this con- 
tention, however, and the evidence which the Foundation 
assembles, is the reverse of convincing. “ The average 
annual expense per family in Louisville for the year the 
survey was made [1924] was $1,268.24 compared with 
an average of $1,434.37 for the United States.” What 
is directly pertinent here is the amount of the average 
wage return per year in Louisville. Without that factor 
the elaborate comparison given by the Foundation is 
wholly meaningless. A man with the higher expense 
average is better off when his wage return is $1,434.38, 
than the man with the lower expense and a wage return 
one penny less. The Foundation merely asserts that 
“wages cover all family expenses and leave a surplus.” 
If the Foundation has figures, collated by impartial stu- 
dents, to prove that assertion, they have been carefully 
suppressed. 
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But worse is to come. “ Louisville,” we are informed, 
“is essentially open shop. . . . There is none of the dis- 
turbing influence provided by labor agitators. . . .” 

Is there any connection between this statement, and 
these which follow on the same page, “ The Louisville 
negro [sic] is a tractable dependable worker who applies 
himself to the job and works faithfully and constantly.” 

“ Kentucky’s labor laws are liberal WOMEN ARE 
PERMITTED TO WORK SIXTY HOURS PER 
WEEK.” (I have permitted myself to capitalize what is 
probably the most astounding example of liberality I have 
as yet encountered). 

The Foundation does not state whether or not these 
serfs are worked on Sunday. If the liberality of Ken- 
tucky’s laws extends to that desecration of the Lord’s 
Day, then we have the spectacle of a work day in excess 
of eight hours for women. If, however, they are al- 
lowed to rest on Sunday, then we have the barbarity— 
most conforting to all who look upon a woman as a kind 
of minor cog in the industrial machine—of women going 
to a tobacco factory at eight in the morning, knocking 
off at noon for half an hour, then back to work until 
half past six in the evening, and Saturday evening at that. 

Liberal law, this, very liberal. But what about the 
children of these women? What of the fitness of the 
younger workers for marriage and maternity? How- 
ever—— 

“The climate is conducive to... 
production.” 

“ Numerous well-appointed clubs—town, country, boat 
and golf—encourage the social contacts and genuine good- 
fellowship for which the city has been long noted.” 

Yes, Louisville must be a fine town in which to enjoy 
the interest on one’s accumulated capital. But when the 
worker has no union, and woman, by a stretch of un- 
paralleled State generosity, may slave in a factory for ten 
hours a day, the town is not so desirable. 

“In addition, Louisville has two theological seminaries.” 


steady, continuous 
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Did you not know 

That he who stands in heated feasting halls 
And sends his voice, a cooling wind 

To chill Herodian banqueters 

With old simplicities, 

Must fall the victim of a whispered wish, 
And leave his head 

Upon a silver dish? 


Did you not know 

That he who dares to stand in Ephesus 
And tell a blinded crowd, “ Diana 

Is not God,” must let his voice 

Be smothered in the shout 

The silversmiths who sell her temples raise 
Most unctuously 

In dull Diana’s praise? 


And did you find the heart to fight 
Because you also knew, 
These dead rejected voices since have hurled 
A thunder that’s converted half a world? 
Joun W. Lynca. 
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Education 


Christ in the Schools 
P. L. B., S.J. 


OOKING back over the toil of the years, pioneered 
by brave men and by women who gave all, there are 
moments when the road of Christ Our Lord into the 
school seems at last plain. The traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
which the poet saw, “ pitched between Heaven and Char- 
ing Cross” moves on apace until in our happier dreams 
we see it as a link between the heart of the school and 
the heart of the child. 

For in education we have tried all things, save only 
one. Regarding it as a great social engine (which, in 
truth, it is) we have sought to make the school a factory, 
turning out standardized machines geared for the service 
of something which at times we called the State, and at 
others designated under the vaguer phrase “ society.” 
Society itself we pictured as something less repellent than 
the Hegelian monster. Some faint remembrance of our 
traditions forced us to veil the Moloch. Yet society, or 
the State, was, after all, not precisely a vast machine, the 
result of mechanical parts that had somehow assembled 
themselves. That philosophy might do for the classroom. 
In actual life, it was too far from the facts. For the 
constituent elements of the machine were not fixed or 
stationary. They were in a high degree mobile, self- 
determining, Protean in their quick succession of bewild- 
ering changes. Men were not as they should be, but— 
well, as they were. They did not fit into the Hegelian 
pattern. They were bolts and wheels in the wrong place. 
The machine moved uncertainly, in the wrong direction, or 
not at all. The schools were “turning out” excellent 
material, but excellent for what? After three or four 
generations of undisputed sway, secularism in the schools 
gave us a State afflicted with more crime and more con- 
tempt for law than any other country. 

Obviously, the Ford-machine, standardized-parts phi- 
losophy was breaking down. Something that ought to be 
in the schools—considering them as social agencies of in- 
estimable power—had been left out. 

What that omission was Catholics knew. They found 
it first at Bethlehem. They alone worked to restore it. 
They alone, in spite of poverty and contempt, faithfully 
labored to establish schools in which Christ was the Lord 
of all. They alone today have a school system which 
establishes citizenship and State welfare on the firmest of 
foundations. 

We may thank God that what we have done, others now 
strive to do. If that claim be excessive, this at least may 
be said, that they know the need of doing what we have 
done. The sanctity of family life, the permanence of the 
marriage bond, the guarantee of the proper upbringing 
of the child, are now recognized as facts that must be 
sacredly guarded, to the end that the common welfare may 
be secured. And back of this recognition is a growing 
realization, first, that religion is the firm bond of the 
State, and next, that this bond cannot be created unless. 
religion is accorded its proper place in education. 
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Catholics would state the problem in substantially the 
same terms. As Christians, we believe that the revelation 
of God is perfect in Christ Jesus, God and Man. We be- 


lieve that since God has thus manifested Himself, the 


most important thing in all this world is to find out what 
He wishes us to do, and then to do it. By comparison, 
everything else fades into insignificance. The central 
fact of life is God. The chief duty of life is to acknowl- 
edge Him by adoration and service. In practice, this 
acknowledgment is summed up in the statement of the 
law made by Jesus Christ: love of God above all things, 
and love of our neighbor for His sake. In this philosophy, 
there is nothing vague, nothing abstract, nothing imper- 
sonal. Religion is not something added to life. It is its 
very soul. And just as there is no phase of life from 
which God can be excluded, so there is no activity among 
the thousands which engage us from which He can be 
safely dissociated. 

Least of all, from the school. Leave out religion, and 
you have the dull machine-like whirring of wheels, mo- 
tion, energy, activity, dissociated, misdirected, ending in 
chaos. For man is not a machine, and disaster follows 
upon the process which refuses to recognize his kinship 
with God. 

Bitter experience is teaching our fellow citizens the 
folly of expending so much worthy activity upon an edu- 
cational plan that results in moral wreckage. Within the 
last ten years, dozens of men closely associated with edu- 
cation, with the courts, and with those associations for 
the rebuilding of blasted youth (whose work is never 
done) have pleaded for the return of religion to the 
schools. The light pitched between Heaven and Charing 
Cross may yet shine in our classrooms. 

“ How long shall we remain content with an irreligious 
educational system,” asks Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, 
“with schools and colleges and universities which regard 
the mystical experiment as a polite appendage to life, 
whose chapels are tolerated survivals of the past—schools 
and colleges and universities where youth is initiated into 
almost every craft except that craft which matters most 
to the race . . . where students are taught all things else 
but how to approach in natural and unaffected adoration 
that destiny of man which is God?” Not long, he prays, 
not long! And he prays as a representative of that grow- 
ing body of thoughtful men who are now sure that secu- 
larism in education is the road to personal and national 
ruin. 

May their number increase. For us the lesson is plain. 
If ever at any time we faltered, looking upon some poor 
little school at the cross roads, let us remember that, 
without, it is stamped with the Sign of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and within filled to repletion with the most ex- 
cellent knowledge of Him who alone can save both men 
and nations. It is a pious custom among Catholics to bow 
the head when passing a church, in honor of the Divine 
Prisoner in the Tabernacle. With equal fitness may we 
bow when passing a Catholic school. It does not house 
the Eucharistic presence of the Saviour, but within it 
labor consecrated men and women, and within it beat 
young hearts taught to praise, revere, and serve Him. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


Se the Mulligan Guards, we face the New Year 
with courage. “ Tur-rn your backs to the City 
Hall! Tur-rn your faces to the enemy! January, Feb- 
ruary, MARCH!” 

With goodbye to 1928, we face the family budget for 
1929: for there is the front line that makes the brave 
man falter; with forebodings of gray walls if captured 
by the enemy. 

Before actually going over the top, it may be well to do 
some scouting in this war-torn field. The Survey-Graphic 
for November, 1928, gave some interesting figures on 
family budgets. 

Three families are discussed, all living in or near Wash- 
ington, D. C., entitled (fictitiously), the Greys, the Wood- 
wards, and the Blacks; besides another family living in a 
large city in central Massachusetts, which has two boys 
in college and a third in high school. Their annual ex- 
penditures were, respectively: $9,216.50; $5,549.72; $2,- 
413.01; and $5,349.53. As our interest may be in the 
family that made out with the least, we note the follow- 
ing concerning the Blacks : 

Here there is a young business man of thirty-two, with a wife, 
and a child eight years old. They are buying a small house in ont 
of the newer and less expensive suburbs. The wife again is a 
trained homemaker and a careful spender. . . . 

Their mode of expending their $2,413.01 is as follows (the 
figure in parenthesis after each total represents the percentage 
of total expenditures) : 


























Food purchased ...... 659.22 ee 13.00 
a eee 9.30 WEEE © leva eecekuests 2.00 
School milk ......... 7.56 Daughter ......... ——— 
Total Food (28.0).... 676.08 Total Health (.6) .... 15.10 
Clothing Development 
At eae 1.33 ET nu vackinn ke 15.86 
as 81.35 oo ee repent ee 32.25 
i ae 33.49 Ce wicdnla ah 9.50 
Daughter (8 yrs) .. 53.11 Taxes other than 
Te ee 1.88 
Total Clothing (7.0).. 169.28 Gifts outside family. 41.19 
Operating Recreation ......... 12.95 
PEE. Uwescbsndnodes 106.41 Recreational Eqpt. . 9.99 
BEE v0ct veeswveous 31.63 Children’s Eqpt. ... 60 
Ey oe ee 6.36 Association ....... 21.35 
DRAG: .ociwoasss 34.55 Formal Education 51.80 
eee 16.80 
BD edie ceneens 12.84 Total Development (8.2) 197.37 
Laundry sent out .. 25 Furniture & Eqpt. (2.1) 49.9 
Service, child care .. 481 Automobile (4.6) ...... 11.43 
Stationery, stamps, 1.00 Personal 
eee 13.08 a ae 7.16 
i 7.82 
Total Operating (9.4) 227.46 _. ae 1.79 
Housing T° “Sc cpovace 2.05 
DED -accoevevesé 289.57 _ 
IO is de eanaitesin 66.03 Total Personal (.8) .. 18.82 
Int. on Mortgage 210.00 Savings 
Life Insurance .... 128.78 
Total Housing ...... 565.60 Paymts. on House . 210.00 
(23.3 plus 6 per cent GN” Sudetvedevcae 30.00 
on equity in house) 
Health Total Savings (15.2) 
eens. oth ss cadeus 10 Chickens (.7) ....... 15.88 


If any of our more well-to-do readers—if there be 
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such—cast a glance on some of the more microscopic 
items, they can make a New Year’s meditation on just 
what a contented family is somehow able to live on, in 
this era of our great prosperity. We all can listen a bit 
more warily to the siren voice that bids us forever spend. 





A” we are talking about budgets, rises the thought, 
what good, in a spiritual sense, does actually come 
from the preoccupation that the Church shows at the 
present time for the moral welfare of men? Our times 
have seen an incredible growth of Catholic activities 
directed to helping men socially and economically. This 
past year, 1928, has been a record year of charity. Is it 
reaping its proportionate fruit in the good of souls? 

The answers to this question—naturally in the affirma- 
tive—are beyond number. One, however, coming from 
att unexpected source, struck me as particularly significant. 
In modern times, Germany has led in developing Catholic 
social and welfare activity. Nowadays we can all ad- 
mire the pioneer labors of Bishop von Ketteler, Dr. Hitze, 
Bishop Korum, and others of their class. But they had a 
hard fight in their time to convince their fellow-Catholics, 
of high and low degree, that they were not devoting to 
secular and material concerns an attention that, in the 
opinion of their critics, should have been kept for the 
purely spiritual world. Yet these men were themselves 
as spiritual as they were active. 

Writing in the American Journal of Sociology, for 
November, 1928, Prof. Howard Becker, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, discusses the decay of the Lutheran 
Church in Germany, as exemplified in a Rhineland village 
(Seibersbach, near Kreuznach), where he made an ex- 
haustive study of conditions under most favorable aus- 
pices. The rigid policy of the Lutheran Church has led, 
he finds, to the complete isolation of the pastor from any 
possible activity for the betterment of the living condi- 
tions of his parishioners. 

So even the rare individual not content with the merely formal 
duties of his office was, and even now is, to all intents and pur- 
poses bound hand and foot. Not only in the ways described; if 
he interests himself in Sosialpolitik [social legislation and welfare 
work] he is in danger of confusing the clear-cut boundary be- 
tween Lutheran and Catholic policies, and incurring the charge of 
“popery”; the Catholic Center party has seized the leadership in 
such matters, and the German Protestant consequently ‘scorns all 
those who even partially identify themselves with Catholic poli- 
cies, although he is quite ready to reap whatever doubtful benefits 
may accrue. ... If he displays too much zeal in “improving” the 
village . . . he is promptly squelched by general disapproval. Con- 
sequently the pastor preserves himself from the charge of mixing 
in the business of other persons . . ., while “his own business” 
rapidly loses power to influence the community. 

Such is the justification that the slow years have 
brought to the true Catholic idea of charity. 





O mere accident, according to the author, has brought 

about the Protestant position. He ascribes it to the 

Lutheran principle of complete subserviency to the State, 
and notes: 

Most pastors, however, in the period when Protestantism was 
the State religion were not of the evangelizing type. . . . Mostly 
from the upper middle class, subscribing unreservedly to the latent 
Machiavellianism of Lutheran doctrine, they conceived the duties 
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of their office to consist in the inculcation of proper respect for 
those in authority, whether sacred or secular. The various classes 
were to be held within due metes and bounds, as foreordained of 
God. They demanded and received the adulation which goes within 
any rigid system of superordination and subordination, and were 
quite content if all the external duties laid upon the peasant by the 
Church were fulfilled, no matter what the inner life of tai 
peasant may have been. 

The result, according to the same author, is appalling, 
from the standpoint of Lutheranism. He compares the 
Lutheran Church of today in Germany to an iceberg 
which, by some strange chance, has drifted into the 
Sargasso sea, and there, caught in meshes that paralyze 
all motion, is slowly and quietly dissolving to nothingness. 
“ Flotsam, refuse, seaweed!’ he exclaims: “ An iceberg 
in the Sargasso Sea! The Lutheran Church in Germany 
is held by a sort of inner necessity in surroundings which 
steadily grow more unfavorable, and to which it seems 


unable to adapt.” 








# INTINUING his metaphor, the author acknowledges 
that some changes are taking place, but “ they seem 
to be changes which increase the temperature; the new 
currents which gently stir the lazy Sargasso pool infuse 
into it waters from warmer latitudes and hasten the dis- 
solution of the hapless wayfarer from the floes of Green- 
land.” Disestablishment is given as an instance, and the 
ever growing antagonism of labor to the Lutheran 
Church. Again, the “tendency, newly risen among 
Lutherans, towards restriction of the birthrate.” 

In one village, where forty years ago sixty children were in 
the Lutheran school, at present only eighteen are scattered along 
the benches, while in the Catholic schools one sees plentiful re- 
sults of moral theology in a sahlreiche Nachkommenschaft [numer- 
ous progeny]. Statistical and other evidence on this point is 
abundant. 

The spirit of the times may change, cold currents may set in 
and lower the temperature, but this also seems hardly probable. 
If, by some magic alchemy, the Lutheran Church could so change 
its innermost nature that, like a floating mass of rock crystal, it 
could defy the scorching rays which beat down upon it, as the 
Catholic Church apparently is able to do, there might be a larger 
measure of hope, but a miracle. . . . 

“Let us break loose from the everlasting Rock of 
Peter,” was the thought of the founder of Lutheranism, 
“let us drift wide and free in the warm waters of princely 
favor and royal command.” The remnants of Catholic 
belief and tradition that he carried with him stood for a 
time, but in the new age of scorching light and human 
questioning, a Divine assurance is needed. 





FAR different picture from the dissolving frag- 

ments of separated religious bodies is that to be 
given of the Church through the ages at the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, December 28 to 31. The matters to be treated 
range from “ The Paschal Question during the Pontificate 
of Pope Victor I, by Very Rev. Dr. Souvay, of Webster 
Groves, Mo., to the presidential address: ‘“ George Wash- 
ington and Religion,” by Dr. Fitzpatrick. Under the 
auspices of Bishop Chartrand, an elaborate program has 
been arranged. Tue PricRim. 
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Dramatics 


Theaters and Theater Tickets 


ELIzABETH JORDAN 
HE December attractions of the New York stage 
will be discussed on this page in a few moments. 
But first the dramatic critic of AMERICA rises to ask a 
question as timely as it is pathetic. 

What becomes of New York's theater tickets? 

Here is the experience of any New York theater-goer 
of today. 

He reads in the morning newspapers that a certain play 
is a success. Its theme, as outlined by the critics, ap- 
peals to him. His wife desires to see the play. He 
promises to take her a week from the following Tuesday, 
which happens to be his first free evening. Then, being 
an optimist and a not-too-careful reader of the press, he 
goes to the box office of the theater in which the play is 
produced and confidently asks for two orchestra seats 
for a week from Tuesday. 

Occasionally the box office man represses his surprise 
and amusement over this demand. Usually he does not. 
In either case he glances remotely at a seat plan and re- 
marks “ Nothing left but two in the eighteenth row.” 

“You mean,” the would-be-patron asks, “that the 
whole house is sold out ten days in advance ?” 

“ Nothing left but two in the eighteenth row.” 

“ Are they in the center?” 

“ No, side.” 

The patron knows that he would see little and hear less 
from those two seats in the last row. He goes to the lead- 
ing agencies which, in the dear, dead days of the past, had 
and sold the best seats in all theaters at an advance of 
fifty cents each. 

“ Nothing left but two seats in the seventeenth row,” 
a weary clerk assures him. 

“ Center ?” 

“ No, side.” 

He goes to a hotel. A man named Bassett or Bascom 
controls the theater-ticket selling privileges in the hotels. 

“Nothing till the Monday before the performance,” 
the young lady at the desk assures the man who desires 
seats for a week from Tuesday. 

“Can I count on a good seat then?” 

“No. I’m sorry, but I can’t give you any idea of where 
the seats will be.” 

“ Now, see here.”” She seems a nice girl and the 
would-be theater-goer’s heart is full. He longs for sym- 
pathy. “I wish you’d tell me something. Why is it that 
one can no longer get a decent seat in a New York thea- 
ter unless the play there is a failure? Why is it that one 
can’t even get good seats any more from Tyson or 
McBride or the hotels? Who gets the seats?” 

“ Why—the speculators.” 

“What speculators? Where are they? How can one 
reach them when one wants to see and hear a play?” 

The girl shakes her head. “I don’t know,” she re- 
marks vaguely. “ Somewhere around the theaters, I 


suppose.” 
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New York producers are very generous in the matter 
of free seats for newspaper critics. They are not so gen- 
erous in giving seats to critics of weekly periodicals. The 
result is that the dramatic critic of AMerica buys many 
theater tickets and almost invariably, in connection with 
seats for a success, goes through the experience just de- 
scribed. The latest episode of the kind was in connection 
with seats for “ This Year of Grace,” Noel Coward's 
English revue, produced at the Selwyn Theater, one 
of the outstanding successes of the winter. She had in- 
vited a woman friend to go with her, so the seats had to 
be secured, Believe it or not, she paid exactly twenty- 
five dollars for those two seats—and finally got them only 
after desperate efforts and through one of the most ex- 
clusive clubs in New York, This being so it will be no 
surprise to the readers of AMERICA to be told at once, and 
with intense earnestness, what is wrong with “ This 
Year of Grace.” 

Of its nineteen scenes, fifteen are wrong. A few are 
wrong because they are vulgar. One is wrong because it 
is indecent. The rest are wrong because they are merely 
stupid and uninteresting. This reviewer saw “ This 
Year of Grace” in London last August. It has been 
greatly revised for its New York appearance and that is 
one of its troubles. It was much better in London, even 
though as given there it lacked its two present stars, Noel 
Coward, and the incomparable Beatrice Lillie. Its one 
really indecent feature, “ Love, Life and Laughter in 
Paris,” is supplied by these two. That feature is too 
vulgar to be shown on any stage and so stupid that it 
bores even the Broadway rounders for whose special de- 
lectation it is given. 

The four interesting features of “ This Year of Grace” 
are (1) The ’Bus Rush in London, with Beatrice Lillie, 
(2) The Waltz, by Marjorie Moss and Georges Fontana 
(a really lovely thing) (3) Beatrice Lillie’s song of the 
office boy, and (4) Noel Coward’s “ Dance Little Lady,” 
a grotesque and macabre thing with a lesson in it for 
night-club habitues. With this, all is over, save the last- 
ing memory of that loved and lost twenty-five dollars. 

Another outstanding success which leaves this reviewer 
cold is Gilbert Miller’s production at the Empire Theater, 
“The Age of Innocence,” with Katherine Cornell in the 
leading role. Broadway says of Miss Cornell that she is 
a “ play-proof ” actress—that is, that she can make a suc- 
cess of any play, however slight a thing it may be. The 
claim is well founded and she again proves its truth in 
this current dramatization of Edith Wharton’s novel. 
That novel was one of the most fascinating stories of this 
decade ; but there was no play in it, and the adapter, Mar- 
garet Ayer Barnes, with all her cleverness and good 
craftsmanship, could not unearth what was not there. 
Moreover, as further handicap to the production, Mr. 
Miller has given Rollo Peters to Miss Cornell as leading 
man, and the audience whiles away many otherwise dull 
moments in wondering why. The speculation occupied 
this reviewer’s mind throughout the evening. Mr. Peters 
acts well, has brains, and a fine artistic sense. But he is 
very small and looks extremely boyish. His appearance 
several years ago as Mark Anthony has been ever since 
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then a leading feature of the writer’s most troubled 
dreams, and “ The Age of Innocence” offers nothing to 
dislodge that memory. But Miss Cornell is fascinating 
in the new offering, as she is in everything she attempts ; 
and her unexpected failure to appear in the last act draws 
from her audience a long-drawn audible sigh of disap- 
pointment that is one of the most heartfelt tributes re- 
cently offered to an actress. 

Not even Winifred Lenihan could save the Theater 
Guild another collapse in connection with the revival of 
Bernard Shaw’s “ Major Barbara,” with which it saw fit 
to follow “ Faust ”—its initial failure of the season. Ap- 
parently Miss Lenihan, whose inspired Joan of Arc we 
all remember, realized from the first the hopelessness of 
her task, for on the opening night she recited her lines 
like a mere beginner. Theater Guild audiences are pa- 
tient. They have learned to be. But when for the see- 
ond time in this young season the first-nighters learned 
that they were to have an evening of utter boredom, there 
were unmistakable signs of annoyance throughout the 
house. After five failures two years ago, the Guild board 
learned, temporarily at least, that it could not trifle with 
its subscribers—and it gave them a brilliant season last 
year. It is a great pity that this able young band of pro- 
ducers has so short a memory. 

Having completed the necessary slaughter one turns 
with relief to a play one can recommend. The first that 
comes to mind is A. A. Milne’s so-called detective 
comedy, “ The Perfect Alibi,” produced by Charles Hop- 
kins at his own theater. Not for a long time have we 
had so well-rounded a piece of work as this offered to us. 
Well-written, well-produced, admirably acted and in- 
tensely interesting, it is filling Mr. Hopkins’ little Play- 
house to its utmost capacity and will probably be forced 
to move to a larger theater. Much of its success is due 
to the really beautiful work of Vivian Tobin as the young 
English girl who solves a murder mystery the police had 
given up and who, almost unaided, brings the murderer 
to justice. The scene in which, alone in a locked room, 
with this arch-criminal, she outwits him and finally hands 
him over to the police. is one of the best-played and most 
thrilling on any stage this season. 

Unfortunately one cannot be enthusiastic over Owen 
Davis’s new offering “ Tonight at Twelve,” produced by 
Herman Shumlin at the Hudson Theater and also listed 
among the successes. Its unpleasant plot can be given in 
a sentence.. A man accused by his wife of infidelity with 
one of three of her best women friends, whose husbands 
are his best friends, is discovered at the end of the play 
to have been philandering with all these ladies, while their 
husbands have been philandering with one of the maids. 
In other words there are exactly two decent characters 
in the entire play—an old professor and the chief phil- 
anderer’s son. The latter tries to save his father by tak- 
ing the burden of the parent’s guilt on his young 
shoulders, but that episode is merely the playwright’s 
futile grasp at “drama” and deceives no one. The 


author’s son, a nice boy, plays the self-sacrificing off- 
spring and makes the audience regret that he has not a 
better role. 
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For different reasons there must be-similar reserva- 
tions in discussing Tom Barry’s new play, “ Courage,” 
in which Janet Beecher is playing the leading role at the 
Ritz Theater. In this play, Miss Beecher is the mother 
of seven children all of them intensely unpleasant except 
the seventh, who is a love child. He is nine or ten, 
precocious, rather lovable, and the role is admirably acted 
by Junior Durkin, who is now being “ featured”’ on the 
program. 

To the adoring mother of the seven all her geese are 
swans, and she has spent on them the entire fifty thousand 
dollars her husband left her when he died two years be- 
fore the play opens. The husband’s sister, a rich spinster, 
resentful of the love child, seeks to drive the financially 
desperate mother into the street and to lure her six chil- 
dren away from her. They all permit themselves to be 
lured, and the audience mentally congratulates the mother ; 
but she fights to get them back and they eventually re- 
turn only because the love child has inherited half a mil- 
lion and can support them in affluence. The mother mean- 
time has learned nothing by her temporary poverty and 
struggle and is starting off on another money-spending 
orgy as the final curtain falls. One might wonder, if one 
gave the play a second thought, what the playwright was 
trying to prove—but one must not waste time that way. 
He was not trying to prove anything! 


REVIEWS 


The Life and Letters of Walter Drum, S.J. By Joserxu 
GoraYes, S.J. New York: The America Press. $3.00. 

Those who had the good fortune of meeting and knowing Father 
Walter Drum, S.J., easily recognized in him the military spirit 
of a soldier-father and the religious spirit of a soldier-Saint. For 
by birth he was the son of the gallant Captain John Drum, the 
hero of San Juan Hill, and by religious profession, the son of the 
hero of Pampeluna, Saint Ignatius Loyola. It is no matter of 
surprise, then, to find reflected in his outward bearing, his speech, 
his ideals, in all his work the best marks and noblest traditions of 
a true soldier. This military note rings with true pitch and proper 
tone throughout the late Father Gorayeb’s tribute to a brother in 
arms. His work is more in the nature of a tribute than of a 
biography. Of course, the necessary and essential biographical 
details are not omitted, but the major emphasis is given to the 
work of Father Drum; and work—hard, enthusiastic, relentless— 
made up his whole life. Together with Father Drum’s activities 
as teacher, writer, 'ecturer, preacher and retreat master, the account 
of his wide travels and his impressions of life and manners in 
Palestine and Syria, in Greece and Italy, at Beirut and Inns- 
bruck make this a most interesting and instructive volume. Not 
all of Father Drum’s writings could be gathered into a single vol- 
ume, but here are presented many letters and excerpts from 
lectures and sermons and retreat conferences that help to portray 
the spirit and the mind of the scholar and the zealous apostle. 
The early letters are a delight and an inspiration to youthful 
Americans who aspire to noble deeds for the cause of Christ; the 
vivid glimpses of the period of training in religious discipline are 
both amusing and edifying; the mature writings retain all ‘tke 
youthful enthusiasm and good humor as a background for Scrip- 
tural erudition and deep scholarship. The whole story of a truly 
great character and a gallant soldier of Christ is told without any 
attempt to eulogize, but with the sole purpose of leaving a record 
so that memory might not be dimmed or inspiration lost. Unfor- 
tunately, Father Gorayeb’s untimely death robbed him of the 
pleasure of seeing his work in print. The task of editing, a labor 
of love, thus came to another admiring friend of Father Drum, 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. F. S. P. 
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A Christmas Book. Compiled by D. B. Wynpnam Lewis and 
G. C. Hesettine. New York: E. P. Dutton Company. $3.00. 

This volume has received the distinction of being the December 
selection of the Catholic Book Club, of New York. It was a 
happy choice, both for the book and for the Club. As a 
Christmas anthology, the volume is like nothing that has hitherto 
been published. It is significant in its omissions—which include 
Dickens, Washington Irving, Santa Claus and Christmas-news- 
paper-supplement-banalities. It is distinctive in its inclusions. 
Chronologically, it ends with the Chesterton-Belloc-A. A. Milne 
era, having “in a rich and careless manner” clipped stanzas and 
paragraphs from the delicate Victorians, the variegated Georgians, 
Covenanters and Cavaliers, the robust Medievalists including 
Shakespeare, the Christians who lived during the first dozen cen- 
turies after Christ, and a few ante-Christians like Martial, Horace 
and Vergil. But the arrangement is not chronological, nor is it 
alphabetical, nor is it sequential, nor is it logical. The arrange- 
ment is that of an idle man’s thoughts, which, after all, is an ideal 
arrangement for a Christmas anthology. As one idly turns the 
pages, one chances upon a beautiful medieval carol, a terrible 
remonstrance against the so-called Christmas Day grounded upon 
scriptures and fulminated by the Puritans, a most appetizing recipe 
for pudding or festal brews, a snatch of a medieval Nativity play, 
a prayer, a murder, a lyric, a fantasy, an anecdote,—upon almost 
anything at all. The anthology is not labeled Catholic, but it could 
have been compiled by none but those who were Catholics. Mr. 
Lewis, who gained fame with his recent “Francois Villon,” has 
a medieval Catholicism that is modernistic in an orthodox manner. 
And Mr. Heseltine is of the staff and the spirit of Chesterton’s 
campaign for Catholicism. The editors should have prefaced the 
volume with a prescription of the proper method of orienting one’s 
mind before reading. This would be superfluous for the person 
endowed with a Catholic sense of humor and Faith, but it might 
be necessary for one who has Faith without much humor. 

ae ey 





Studies in Deceit. By Hucu HarrsHorne and Mark A. 
May. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 

This work is a product of the Character Education Inquiry of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in cooperation with the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. It is really two books 
in one: the first concerns itself with a rather general report of 
methods and results, while the second deals with the same matter 
in a more technical way. To appraise the findings of the study 
fairly it is necessary to bear in mind the inherent difficulties of 
the subject matter, and the added complication resulting from an 
attempt to apply as far as possible the laboratory method of purely 
objective observation and mathematical analysis. As a result it 
suffers from all the defects of any purely behavioristic study. 
With the exception of a few cases where questionnaires were used 
in determining motives, the data was securec by an extended series 
of carefully graded tests on more than 11,000children. Opportunity 
was afforded them to cheat in various situations, and a few occa- 
sions were offered them for stealing small sums and for lying. 
The findings were collated with the age, mental endowment, and 
various environmental factors of the subjects. The results are 
fragmentary, as might be expected, since the enterprise was pioneer- 
ing of a sort. They are also rather obvious, to say the least. It 
was found that high suggestibility, low I. Q., emotional instability, 
and adverse home surroundings all show relatively high correlation 
with the forms of dishonesty which were tested. The chief mo- 
tives for deception, revealed by questioning the little culprits, were 
the difficulty of the tests and the children’s desire to excel. It is 
doubtless satisfying to devotees of the statistical method to have 
verified these commonplaces by mathematical means, yet one is 
tempted to ask what real contribution to our knowledge of child 
character the study has yielded thus far. Incidentally, it is not 
easy to justify the procedure of exposing children to a series of 
temptations in order to secure measurable results in lying, steal- 
ing, and cheating. Some of the details of the questionnaire, too, 
might well be challenged. Cc. I. D. 
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Great Short Biographies of the World. Edited by Barrerr 
H. Crark. New York: Robert M. McBride and Company. $5.00. 

The title might lead to the inference that the tabloid motif had 
here a new manifestation of its devastating work. But the book 
is the result of “a delightful adventure,” in search of “something 
written about a person,” which has supplied “more than seven 
hundred thousand words, written by many hands, during a period 
of two thousand years.” Memoirs of fifty men and women, 
largely reprints, have been chosen from the literatures of the 
ancient and modern world. It is the choice of the subjects rather 
than the materials themselves that may be considered. So it is 
more than a shock to find the associations with which, even in an 
unorthodox version, St. Luke’s story of the Saviour of Mankind, 
ends the chapter devoted to the ancient world. The reason how- 
ever is made plain in the compiler’s avowal: “ That from the ranks 
of humanity there can emerge a Socrates, a Cato, a Jesus; a More, 
a Newton, a Mozart, a Balzac, a Deburau, a Napoleon, is in my 
eyes a thing more wonderful than all the miracles ever imagined 
by the makers of religions.” He is anxious for the dawning of 
the day when “ our religions of magic and fear will give way to a 
purer and humanly genial religion.” Some leaven in the mass is 
supplied by de Voragine’s St. Francis of Assissi; Saint-Beuve's 
Jeanne d’Arc; de Lamartine’s Columbus; Roper’s Sir Thomas 
More and Von Ranke’s Sixtus V. The vagaries of taste appear 
again in the presentation of Thoreau, Whitman and Whistler as 
the only “human beings, impressing and impressed of other human 
beings,” whose careers in the United States, during the nineteenth 
century, struck Mr. Clark “ most forcibly.” T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Hallowed Lives.—Lady Ethelreda Fitzalen Howard is the sub- 
ject of the brief biography which Cecil Kerr has sketched under 
the title, “ A Memoir of a Sister of Charity” (Benziger. $1.75.) 
The long life of this devoted daughter of St. Vincent de Paul, 
who was a sister of the Duke of Norfolk, was in many respects 
simple and uneventful. At the same time she had a striking per- 
sonality, and more than ordinary piety characterized her religious 
career. In consequence she has claims on the admiration of those 
who reverence practical idealism. The value of the sketch is 
increased by much correspondence which the author has intro- 
duced, some of it Sister Howard’s, some from others who came 
in contact with her, notably Father Faber. 

Because the Little Flower continues showering roses on her 
devout clients, she remains a popular subject for Catholic writers 
and readers. “St. Teresa of the Child Jesus” (Herder. $2.00), 
is a translation by William Reany of the French study of the 
nun’s supernatural character by M. L’Abbé Paulin Giloteaux. 
Originally published in 1923, the French volume had gone into 
four editions before St. Teresa’s canonization. It is an unpre- 
tentious consideration of her virtues, neither critical nor original, 
meant to edify and increase the piety of the Little Flower’s de- 
votees. A series of letters from French soldiers testifying to 
favors they had received from St. Teresa during the War supple- 
ments L’Abbe Giloteaux’s study. 

During the time that he was Sovereign Pontiff, Pius X left 
indelible impress upon the world in his splendid handling of the 
many important ecclesiastical problems that were faced during 
his reign. His memory, however, is cherished even more for his 
reputation for holiness and the virtues that characterized his 
private life; notably his utter disinterestedness, his unbounded 
zeal, his priestly piety, and his intense devotion to the Person of 
Christ. “The Life of the Servant of God, Pius X” (Turin: 
Marietti. 3-5.), is an abridged biography of His Holiness by the 
Very Rev. Don Benedetto Pierami, of the Benedictines of Val- 
lombroso, postulator of the cause of the Holy Pontiff’s beati- 
fication. It is a simple narrative without embellishment or inter- 
pretation, for Guiseppe Sarto’s life is easily readable and enjoy- 
able on its own merits. 

Though the French Revolution was a time of serious trial for 
religion, there were glorious compensations in the heroic men and 
women the persecution produced. Among these was Marie-Made- 
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leine Postel. Foundress of the Institute of the Poor Sisters of 
Mercy, a woman who combined solid virtue with marked strength 
of character. The Church has raised her to the altars, and Kath- 
erine Henvey has translated her life from the pen of Msgr. Grente, 
under the title “Sainte Marie-Madeleine Postel” (Benziger. 
$1.90.) The volume should be welcomed because the story is 
both edifying and instructive, and at the same time will serve to 
make the Saint’s community, thus far established only in France, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, and England, known in the United 
States. 

A second printing is announced of Clarence Edward Macartney’s 
volume, “Of Them He Chose Twelve” (Dorrance. $1.50), a re- 
flective study of the characters of the Apostles including St. Paul 
and John the Baptist, as portrayed in the Sacred Scriptures. The 
sketches read easily and interestingly, and are a popular non- 
Catholic presentation of the type of men with whom Christ sur- 
rounded Himself. Familiarity with their characters argues to a 
more intimate acquaintance with the Master Himself. The vol- 
ume is relatively free from dogmatic discussion, and, from the 
practical viewpoint, contemplates the stories of the Apostles as 
sources of moral instruction and devotional inspiration. 

For French readers interested in affairs Catholic, announcement 
is made of the following recent publications: “La Montée du 
Sacerdoce” (Paris: Lethielleux. 12f) by the Bishop of Vannes, 
Msgr. Gouraud, which seminarians and priests will particularly 
appreciate; “ Pour Qu’on Lise Louis Veuillot” (Lethielleux: 4/) 
an interesting study of the brilliant polemicist by Pierre Fern- 
esolle; “ Marguerite Sinclair” (Paris: Tequi), a sketch of the 
saintly Scotch maiden whose life has been commanding popular 
attention in recent years, by Msgr. Laveille (8 f); “ Patriotisme 
et Internationalisme” (Tequi: 10f), a series of thoughtful essays 
on problems of political science by M. l’abbe Paulin Giloteaux ; 
and a brief biographical sketch “ Msgr. Gibier” by A. Lugan. 





Historic Tales of Daring.—Though the most important achieve- 
ments of spies and secret agents have always been guarded with 
special zeal by their respective governments, there is a vast 
amount of available material for students of the devious art of 
“intelligence” reporting. “Spy and Counter-Spy” (Viking. 
$3.50), by Richard Wilmer Rowan, is a well-planned and interest- 
ing presentation not only of the aggressive work of the spy in 
many lands, but of the defensive measures devised to detect and 
defeat his best efforts. Government propaganda, secret police, 
censorship, and the decoding of cipher messages sent by the 
method of Etaoin Shrdlu and- other more subtle and fantastic 
schemes are illustrated with a wealth of fascinating incident. Yet 
one must protest the author’s seeming insistence on expediency as 
the only ethical standard for secret agents. 

The same theme, treated in a more sketchy and journalese man- 
ner, is to be found in Joseph Gollomb’s “Spies” (Macmillan. 
$2.50), much of the material of which appeared serially in Sunday 
“supplements.” The arrangement is chronological, and covers a 
span from ancient Greece to the present. The spy organization 
built up by Stieber before the Franco-Prussian War is elaborately 
described, as are the working of the secret service in many of the 
European nations in the Great War. Of the Americans con- 
tained in the series, Lafayette Baker and Belle Boyd of Civil 
War times receive the fullest and most picturesque treatment. 

“Pirates Old and New” (Macaulay. $2.50) is another book of 
adventure from the pen of Joseph Gollomb. The texture of fact 
is even thinner than in his “ Spies,” but a fertile imagination has 
aided him in filling in the background and adding colorful details 
to the legend or authentic history from which he takes his de- 
parture. But the very fulness of treatment with which such a 
story as Caesar’s early encounter with the pirates is worked up 
into thirty pages makes one wonder how much of the most recent 
pirate history which he offers is apocryphal. As entertainment the 
book is far too gruesome; as history, scarcely trustworthy. 





Heroines of Charity.—Following close upon the recent appeal 
of the Holy See for a renewal of interest in the work of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, publication of the 
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biography of the zealous Frenchwoman, who was mostly instru- 
mental in its inception, is especially timely. Pauline Jaricot 
(Benziger. $3.30) tells the story of a pious but much tried woman, 
who, despite her personal sufferings and handicaps, made the 
spreading of the Faith in foreign lands (though this was far from 
being her only claim to the grateful remembrance of the Church) 
her life work. The volume will appeal to all interested either in 
their personal sanctification or in the work of the foreign mission: 
The translation is from the French of Elizabeth Sainte-Marie 
Perrin, and Paul Claudel writes the preface. 

Mrs. Thomas Concannon, in “The Poor Clares in Ireland” 
(Dublin: Gill and Son. 6/-), tells the edifying and inspiring story 
of the three centmies of labor in Ireland of the cloistered daugh- 
ters of the Poor Man of Assisi, who have shed such luster on 
the Church wherever they have established themselves. Their 
history in the Emerald Isle reads like the Gospel parable of the 
mustard seed. Their first foundation in Galway has grown and 
expanded its branches until a great number of dioceses are now 
blessed with their presence. This growth was not without diffi- 
culties: in fact, there was a time in the middle of the eighteenth 
century when exile sent them back to Spain. Names of illustrious 
women are met in every chapter, and the record of their work, 
their sufferings, and their piety makes an interesting addition to 
the large bibliography which we already have of the Religious 
Orders in Ireland. 





Moods and Manners.—Dr. Herbert F. Rudd has shown him- 
self thoroughly conversant with his subject in his scholarly dis- 
cussion on “Chinese Social Origins” (University of Chicago. 
$2.00). Amid all the volumes which have been and are being 
written on the subject of the “Celestial people,” there is a woful 
lack of adequate treatment on that early period before the time 
of Confucius, namely, about 600 B. c. This defect, Dr. Rudd 
undertakes to remedy. His study is of the racial and social his- 
tory of those early days, and their cumulative results on the 
Chinese people’s moral sentiments. Never nomadic, but a highly 
agricultural people, the author calls the Chinese; and he maintains 
that “agriculture and the relative freedom from hostile neighbors 
led naturally to the emphasis on peaceful family life; that the 
family gave the pattern for the social order; that the interests of 
the social order were projected into the celestial world; and that 
this celestial world reacted in the confirmation of the social 
standards.” In this statement we reach perhaps the heart of the 
Chinese character: for the essence of the culture of Cathay is the 
primacy of the family tie, with its reverence for ancestry and 
authority; the social order which springs from it dominates the 
entire fabric of the race. The whole duty of man was considered 
under the Five Relationships, mentioned in that ancient treatise 
which the Chinese themselves call simply “the Book.” Three deal 
with the family, one with the ruler, and one with friends. A man 
was moral if he kept the scheme of things going aright; he must 
fulfil his own station in the sphere of life. In carefully consider- 
ing these basic facts, Dr. Rudd has given us a right starting point 
for a study of the later history of the Chinese people, and of their 
startling transition from traditional monarchism to a republican-, 
ism which is in no way an exemplar of the old Chinese 
patriarchate. 

Out of the vast field of Oriental literature, Mrs. Eunice Tietjens 
has brought “Poetry of the Orient” (Knopf. $5.00). The 
author, who has already delighted with her “Profiles from 
China,” enters a task of vast proportions in the present work. 
She has sought to give, simply and coherently, the representative 
work of the countless eastern poets. There is the Arabian poetry 
of freedom, and fhe Persian verse of worldly sophistication. 
Japanese poetry, with its faint and suggestive forms, contrasts 
strongly with the mature and full tone of Chinese verse. There 
is much of the subjective poetry of India. The translations have 
been made with care, and through them the Orient makes itself 
known with calm and passion, with fears and hopes, with depth 
and beauty. In an anthology of this nature much must of neces- 
sity be omitted, but the final selections are more than sufficient 
to give the key to the poetic talent of the East. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


India and Our Colleges 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with interest the letters appearing in your journal 
anent Oriental students in America, and appreciate the Catholic 
spirit animating their writers. 

It is gratifying to us in distant India to know that fellow- 
Catholics in the Far West are contributing to the formation of a 
Catholic elite in the Far East, and that Catholic universities and 
colleges in the United States are admitting to their courses of 
study promising Catholic students from China, Japan, and the Phil- 
ippines. The invaluable service rendered in the cause of the edu- 
cation of the Orientals by the missionaries of Maryknoll will ever 
be cherished with gratitude by the Eastern people. It fills every 
Asiatic with real joy to read of the brilliant successes of their 
protege, Mr. Leo P. Woo, M.S., Ph.D., who has just returned 
to China after a sojourn at the Catholic University at Washing- 
COM. . « 

I write to invite the attention of our spiritual kinsmen amongst 
the ardent Friends of the East in America to the educational 
needs of Catholics in India. In my capacity as Archdiocesan 
Secretary of the Malabar Catholic Students’ League, I know 
many a deserving Catholic young man in these parts, with Indian 
university degrees, who longs for an opportunity to study at any 
of the Catholic seats of learning in America. 

The latest number of the Calcutta Modern Review publishes 
the photographs of two Indian Protestant lady graduates who have 
left for higher studies in America, where they hold scholarships 
at non-Catholic universities. Instances are numerous of Indian 
Christians, all non-Catholics, who have returned from studies in 
Michigan, Harvard, etc., but not a single case is known of an 
Indian Catholic layman having ever been privileged to study at 
an American college or university. 

Would it be too much if I were to request Catholic educators 
and friends in America to make available to deserving candidates 
from India at least a few of the numerous vacancies open to 
Oriental students at Catholic colleges? 

If this be possible, and I hope it may be, they will have rendered 
a signal service to the cause of the true religion in this pagan 
land, where their Protestant fellow-countrymen are very busy 
with their Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. movements, colleges, 
and foreign-study scholarships. 

Ernakulam, S. India. 

Maharaja’s College. 


G. F. Papatt, M.A. 


Parish Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

To come to a better understanding of this timely subject, I put 
the following questions in the hope of arousing a healthy dis- 
cussion. 

1. Is the parochial school system, as such, an essential part of 
the “Economy of Redemption”? 

2. Do we find this system duly established in the United States? 
Have the larger and wealthier dioceses a complete parochial school 
system? 

3. If the wealthier dioceses have no complete parochial school 
system, what of the other dioceses? 

4. Can you call a school truly parochial, where tuition is de- 
manded ? 

5. Can we not finance the system in a way much finer and more 
secure than that of tuition? 

6. If our system must have tuition imposed, will it not be nec- 
essary to create free schools for the children of the poor, as hap- 
pened to some extent in Ireland? 

7. Is there not a rather evident danger that some poorly managed 
parochial schools will soon jeopardize most seriously the “pro- 
posed central and free high schools”? 
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8. Can we not say that the present parochial school system has 
happened, and has not been intelligently created? 

9. Can we hope to advance to a due, ordered, and complete sys- 
tem of Catholic education, if we leave things as they are now? 

10. Rather, is not certain and deserved failure ours, if we 
supinely rest satisfied with present conditions? 

11. If we are not qualified to solve this question, can we not 
secure specialists ? 

12. Is it not useless to talk of diocesan control versus parochial, 
until we have competently solved the said question. 

Dayton, O. (Rev.) Witiiam J. Ecan. 


“The Suicide of the Irish Race” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with a good deal of interest Father Kelly’s three 
papers bearing the above title. I fear, however, that Father Kelly 
writes with an obsession—an obsession that because so many Irish 
Catholic immigrants settled in the cities of the United States, 
Australia and Canada, instead of in the country, ergo the Irish 
race is becoming extinct. There are so many modifying factors 
in this question that there is danger of coming to hasty and false 
conclusions. 

At the outset let me say that I do not agree with Father Kelly’s 
contention that Irish parishes show as large a birth rate as French 
Canadians. The birth rate in Quebec Province is nearly double 
that of Ontario, peopled almost altogether by English, Irish, and 
Scotch. Here in Ontario the writer knows Catholic parishes, 
which, forty or fifty years ago, were almost wholly Irish; while 
today these parishes are nearly completely German. How did this 
come about? Simply because the Irish—a wandering race ever, 
even in the Middle Ages—went off to see the world and try their 
fortune; while Hans and Jacob and Katrine, home-abiding, set up 
their altar beside the old homestead, and so in time have possessed 
the whole parish. 

This question also involves Irish Catholic losses to the Faith in 
the United States during the early part of the nineteenth century. 
I think these losses are grossly exaggerated. Five years ago, 
while sojourning for some months in the city of Tours, France, I 
picked up in a bookstore a brochure written by Louis Arnould, 
ex-professor of Laval University, Montreal, in which, speaking of 
Irish Catholics: in America, he credited them with 30,000,000 
apostates. This is not only false but absurd. ; 

Let us see for a moment where this statement would lead us. 
The population of the United States today is about 110,000,000. 
Now the great bulk of the Irish immigrants coming to the United 
States in Colonial days and in the early part of the nineteenth 
century were Protestants from Ulster, who settled chiefly in Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. In truth, it was only the Great Famine, 
in the ’forties of the last century, that started the Irish Catholic 
immigrant in his flight across the sea. So you could put down 
the descendants of Irish Protestant immigrants in the United 
States today as eight or ten million. Now add 10,000,000 Irish 
Catholics of today to 30,000,000 reputed Irish Catholic apostates 
and 10,000,000 Protestant Irish and you have 50,000,000 of Irish 
descent in the United States today, which is absurdity raised to the 
nth power. Doctor Faust, in his work dealing with the German 
element in the United States holds that there are 20,000,000 of 
German descent. That would give 70,000,000 for the German 
and Irish. Where would the English, Scotch, Welsh, Scandina- 
vians, Poles, Italians, Jews, etc., come in? 

But how do we know that the early Irish immigrant who came 
to Virginia and Pennsylvania was a Protestant? Go to the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington and you will get a record of 
these “settlements”; where the immigrant writing to his friends 
in Ireland describes his home and “settlement”; adding: “We 
have a few Papists too, as neighbors.” 

Irish Catholics are numerous enough; but it is not in numbers 
but in vision and intelligence that they will succeed. We must, too, 
have initiative. English-speaking Catholics in Canada are nearly 
a million, yet they have not a Catholic publishing house in Canada. 
The Methodists, not more numerous, launched many years ago and 
maintain the finest publishing house in Canada. 
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I often wonder if we Irish Catholics do not suffer from an 
excess of social life; and train our heels at the expense of our 
heads. The great Irish Catholic leader, with the traditions of 
Faith and fatherland, is surely worth a million, as Longfellow 
says, “dumb, driven cattle.” Let us for a moment turn our eyes 
inward. 


Toronto, Ont. Tuomas O’HAGAN. 


“The Catholic Round Table” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The recent articles by Father LaFarge, “ The Catholic Round 
Table” and “The Pope’s Balance Sheet,” are most interesting 
and encouraging and strengthen the desire of the layman to put 
forth every effort toward educating himself and his neighbor to give 
an intelligent reason for his faith and to combat the errors that 
appear so persistently in the press and over the radio. 

However, I do not agree with Father LaFarge that the “layman 
must take the initiative.” To a certain extent and among certain 
groups he may do this, but the average every-day Catholic who 
comes into daily contact with his every-day neighbor in the office, 
store, club, or in local community activities, is the one who needs 
educating; is the one who must be made to feel that he needs 
educating, and this individual would be very timid indeed about 
starting a movement of the round-table character. 

He has no idea of his responsibility; he dismisses inquiries 
brusquely, very often indignantly, suspecting the sincerity of motive 
which prompts the inquiry. He really doesn’t want to be bothered 
answering questions about religion and has no inclination or time, 
so he thinks, to read and digest matters of controversy. He is not, 
in short, the Catholic who read America or publications of such 
a distinctively high order. 

He is, however, intelligent, successful, clear-sighted, and if once 
induced to concentrate on the necessity for obtaining and dissem- 
inating correct information concerning the Faith, he would bring 
to bear.on this problem the same strength of purpose he gives to 
his other duties. 

It occurs to him first of all that his pastor is the one who should 
give him this information. 

I am of the opinion that if the pastors would inaugurate forums 
to which the congregation could bring queries put to them, that 
once the undertaking was put in motion by them the laymen could 
and would thereafter take it over and keep it going. Those con- 
nectéd with neighboring Catholic colleges could preside—teachers, 
lay or clerical, graduate students and scholastics. There are many 
valuable pamphlets which could be recommended to the listeners 
and concise articles in current publications on subjects presented 
for consideration. Questions could be presented at one meeting to 
be answered then or at a following meeting as appeared advisable. 

Like all worth-whiie movements, the beginning might not appear 
markedly successful, but as Catholics grew accustomed to the op- 
portunity and took advantage of it they would undoubtedly enjoy 
the feeling of security, that they are armed with knowledge and 
ability to maintain a stalwart, intelligent defense of their faith and 
to aid in instructing the well-disposed with patience and courtesy. 

Chicago. Mary F. CoucHiin. 


Week-Day Religious Instruction 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was not a little surprised upon reading the article, “An Ex- 
periment in Week-Day Religious Instruction,” by the Rev. Eugene 
J. Crawford in the issue of America for December 15, 1928. 

Its tone of despair concerning the religious training of many 
thousands of our future American Catholic citizens is quite a 
shock to a Catholic layman’s enthusiasm. . . . 

However, I do not feel that the situation would be as critical 
as Father Crawford would paint it for us, should the system of 
religious training for public-school children adopted and used in 
our city for the past three years receive universal adoption. 

Three years I believe to be a sufficient length of time for a 
system to pass beyond the mere experimental stage. I do not 
pretend to be able to explain the details of the system, since I 
must be about my daily occupation while the classes are being 
conducted. ... 


AMERICA 


December 29, 1928 


The following are the statistics gathered from the press. In the 
year 1926 (when the system was first introduced) there were 
13,603 children between the second and eighth grades attending the 
Bridgeport public schools. Of this number 6,307 took advantage of 
the opportunity afforded them to be present at week-day religious 
instructions in the churches of various denominations. Of the 
6,307 there were 4,327 Catholic children. 

According to the statistics published about two months ago, 
there are at present 5,659 children attending the religion classes, 
of which number 4,332 are Catholics. The small losses in number 
might easily be accounted for by the cooling off of the first en- 
thusiasm and the settling down to regular attendance. 

Another interesting item culled from our daily press is the fact 
that our parish schools in the city, far from suffering as the result 
of the establishment of these classes, have reported an increase in 
attendance. . . . This fact might soothe the hearts of those who 
fear lest the establishment of these week-day public-school re- 
ligious classes might detract from the parish-school attendance. 

I have written this letter with the hope that it might arouse 
Father Crawford from the spirit of discouragement manifested 
in his zealous article published in your esteemed journal. It might 
also serve as a partial answer to the question with which he marks 
finis to his article: “Is there any way to reach these neglected 
lambs of the flock?” 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Diocese of Ponce 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Christmas in Porto Rico will be very sad this year as a result 
of the terrific hurricane of last September. Poverty, starvation, 
and destitution reign supreme. It might prove interesting to your 
readers to realize the actual conditions in this Island where the 
American flag waves and where all are American citizens. To 
help them appreciate the sad existing conditions, I give you a 
resume: 


H. J. D. 


Number of churches totally destroyed ............. 10 
Number of chapels totally destroyed .............. 60 
Number of rectories in ruins .................... 12 
Number of schools severely damaged ............. 12 
BRD ID: niinis isd ath eink Ghagtiiiedsenetane 400,000 
People being fed and given clothes and medicines by 
organized charities, particularly the Red Cross ... 150,000 
Estimate of Entire Loss of the Island ......... $ 100,000,000 
Approximate Loss to the Church ............ 500,000 


The Protestant sects are sending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and offering many material advantages to our Catholic 
people at the expense of their spiritual loss. As the Porto Rican 
people is Catholic, it is distressing to see souls being weaned away 
from the true Church of God because of our poverty. If the 
fallen Catholic churches are not rebuilt quickly, together with the 
chapels in the mountain districts, the spiritual disaster will be 
greater than the material one. Building materials in Porto Rico 
cost just as much as in the United States. As all church buildings 
should be of reinforced concrete to resist the terrible storms that 
come regularly to the Island, it is estimated that a properly sized 
church will cost at least $20,000 and a chapel, $2,000. 

Charity to the Church of Porto Rico in these days of distress 
will be most pleasing to the Sacred Heart. The Divine Poor One 
will reward anything done for His poor in Porto Rico. 

Ponce, P. R. BhEpwin V. Byrne, 

Bishop of Ponce. 
Appreciation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is difficult for me to express my appreciation of the favor 
some friend has conferred on me by mailing to me (free) 
AmERIcA during the year. It is scholarly and broad-minded, yet 
true to the “ Faith once delivered.” The article by P. J. Carroll, 
C.S.C., on “Scholarship and Culture,” in the issue of December 
1, is especially fine. I wish I could subscribe, but as a retired 
Protestant Minister, I cannot spare the money. 

God bless you, and give your work every success. 


Orlando, Fla. J. H. L. 








